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A MAN OF THE YEAR 
Big game stays in the decp forest. 
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FIXTURES, 


H- effectively decorators are using the 


new Crane fixtures in color is shown in 
this boudoir bath that catches the charm of the 
palazzinas, the “little palaces” of Palermo, Italy. 
Orchid pink in Corwith lavatory and Tarnia bath 
blends into the tints of draperies, enlivened by 
blue in furnishings, relieved by gray and cream of 


canvas walls. Daintily feminine in spirit, for 


+ 








women who love decorative delicacy, the room is 


one of dozens suggested by Crane Co. for every 
elaborate or simple taste and need. In the book, 
New Ideas for Bathrooms, sent on request,are others. 
Inspection of the fixtures, valves, and fittings, at 
Crane Exhibit Rooms will also help in building 
or remodeling. Your plumbing contractor will 


tell why they cost no more than substitutes. 


.% — 
150 & 2500 
Pounds Pressure % 9 f Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 


PIPING, 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W 44th St., New York # Branches and sales offices in one hundred and seventy cities 
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onshohocken 


THE HARDEST TIRE TO MAKE . . . SUCCESSFULLY 


( 
en it comes to tire punishment, no motor 


vehicle can inflict it like the big, high speed Bus. 


Day after day, in all kinds of weather, dependable 
schedules are maintained. Bus tires must stand up. 


It takes craftsmanship of high order; it takes 
flawless materials; it takes the highest degree of 
“know how”, to make these big tires. 


LEE of Conshohocken is one of the few manufac- 
turers who make a successful Bus tire. In fact, 
were we to tell the whole truth about these LEE 
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All sizes of this 
LEE De Luxe 


Bus and Truck 
tire have mas- 
sive TWIN 
BEADS which 
anchor firmly 
the tire to the 
rim. 


De Luxe giants, you might accuse us of advertis- 
ing enthusiasm. 

You who have used LEE Shoulderbilts, our heavy 
duty balloon, or De Luxe Flat Treads, our high 
pressure masterpiece, know very well that we 
make good tires. 


Better now than ever—because we have increased 
resistance to road wear about 46% * — your 1929 
Shoulderbilts will cost you no more than before. 
Other tires may cost less, but as always, a better 
tire for a fractional increase in cost, is the cheap- 
est tire to buy—and the safest one. 


*T his phenomenal percentage has been proven by laboratory and road tests, and 
has been corroborated by a leading independent engineering organization. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. FACTORIES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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MODE 








16 models 


Runabouts - 


Sedans 
Commuters - Cruisers 
22 to 38 feet 
30 to 45 miles an hour 
Sto 22 passengers 
82 to 200 horsepower 


$2235 to $15,000 
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SIXTEEN 
CHRIS-CRAFT 


LS FOR 1929 


Whatever your boating needs may be, there is a Chris- 
Craft that will meet them exactly. With the busiest 
and most successful year of its history behind it, the 
Chris-Craft organization further emphasizes its inter- 
national leadership by offering for 1929 a complete line 
of quality-built craft, each expressing three generations 
of priceless boat-building experience. 


Smart, sturdy, easily handled boats for general family 
service at home or at your Summer residence! Open 
cockpit boats with or without one-man top! Fast, racy 
runabouts for the thrill-loving sportsman ! 


Snug, all-weather sedans that carry their passengers 
swiftly and comfortably to social or business engage- 
ments! A 38-mile-an-hour custom commuter that speeds 
business executives to and from their downtown offices 
or distant clubs! And most thrilling of all, a magnificent 
38-foot, 30-mile-an-hour, vee-bottom cruiser that con- 
tains sleeping, eating and lounging quarters for an 
entire family. 


Your local Chris-Craft dealer will be glad to show 
you the various models. See them at the New York 
Motor Boat Show, January 18th to 26th. Early orders 
secure preference in delivery. Deferred payments if 
desired. Free catalog describes all models. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
281 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch: 
153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 


ris- Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Miotor Boats 








Et TEES 


Porter v. Dewar 
Sirs: 

Readers of Time will enjoy this characteris 
tic bit of repartee attributed to the “venerable 
Baron Dewar, who claims that whiskey is his 
muse’’: 

Miss Porter-Porter, who considered her com- 
pound appellation a social asset of considerable 
potency, became indignant when the Noble Lord 
chose to ignore the repetition. 

“My name is Porter-Porter,” 
“with a hyphen.” 

“To be sure,’ came the adroit reply, ‘And 
mine is Dewar-Dewar,—with a siphon.” 

Joun S. GARTH 





she emphasized, 


Long Beach, Calif. 
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And Soon! 

Sirs: 
Time's Editor is tall and thin, 
He end Roget are nexi-of-kin, 
Thesaurus is his middle name, 
Terseness his very end and aim. 


He stalks the shy, uncommon word 
To give the inarticulate herd 
Vocabularies wide and weird 
And potent as the Prophet’s beard. 


He passes by ‘galloon,’ ‘simoon,’ 
He scorns ‘monsoon,’ ‘baboon’ and ‘loon,’ 
But he’s married himself to the word ‘tycoon, 
God help the poor buffoon—and soon! 

R. H. Rutison, M. D. 
New York City 


os 





Suggestions Flayed 
Sirs: ‘ 

Please continue running your magazine as 
you have been doing, and don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the suggestions that are sent in. 

CARRIE W. FISHER 

Punxsutawney, Pa. 


All Issues 
Sirs: 

It is enough! Tho’t I could overlook th 
sarcastic and “‘clever?’’ caustic comments. but 
I find the saturation point has been reached 
They permeate practically every page of you 
newsmagazine? 


jibe 








Back to the Digest/* where men are gentle- 
*The Literary Digest. 

The Weekly New zine 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 

Associates: Laird §. Goldsborough, John S. 
Martin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Noel F 
Busch, Wilder Hobson, Newton Hockaday, Alan 
Jackson, E. D, Kennedy, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
Peter Mathews, Elizabeth Moore, John O’Hara, 
S. J. Woolf. Correspondence pertaining to edi 
torial content should be sent to 205 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 

Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- 
tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
ind possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Index: Time is indexed twice yearly. 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders: Pinders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 


ica, $5; 
( opies 


copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now 
available. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index. binders, bound volumes, to Koy E. 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
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TIME 


[Dramatic | umber 


uses in 


America’s (Jreat [ndustries 


How this complete technical service of National 
Lumber Consultants saves millions of dollars 
for American Business Men every year 





CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
pbc hppa 





A great 
forward step 
of the lumber 
industry 
that offers 
a unique 
service to 
all users 
of wood... 
without cost. 


OOK AROUND YOU! In every 
great American industry .. . in 
every field of endeavor . . . you'll find 
dramatic examples of lumber’s useful 
service to mankind. 
Do you realize that the bodies of all 
the best motor cars are built upon a 
rugged framework of wood? 


Your radio set is best enclosed in a 


handsome wooden cabinet. The furni- 
ture of your home . probably the 
house itself is wood. 


Wood oes is the one universal material 
of civilization . . . 4,500 different uses. 


Mail Coupon! 


National Lumber 
ManufacturersAssociation 
204 Irs aneporaree Bidg., 
Washington, D. 


Gentlemen: siesieiind me 
a free copy of the booklets 
checked. 

0 100 Lumber Consultants 
O Airplane Hangars 

©) Modern Home Interiors 


Name___ — 
City — 


State. _ 


“American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills” | 


And now to help you use wood even 
more intellige ntly—(in the light of new 
scientific knowledge), a@ unique service 
is offered. 

It’s a new type of « woe service spon- 
sored and developed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and 17 great 
affiliated associations. 

It places at your disposal a group of trained 
men... men long schooled in the use of lum- 
ber and wood technology. 

Clip the coupon below for booklets, 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
Manuracturers ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 






















High Tribute paid to 
the decorative qual- 
ities of wood. Chicago 
& Northwestern Rail- 
way has just com- 
pleted seventeen de 
luxe club and dining 
cars. 


The illustration at 
the left shows a dec- 
orative use of lumber 
in the furniture in- 
dustry. 










THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
services of the National staff: 









California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.— Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hemlock, Maple, Birch and North- 

ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.—WhitePine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. — Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. — Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Il. . 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British C —— 7, Loggers Association, 
Vancouver, B. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Il. 








Photograph at the left shows an aero- 
plane factory. Millions of feet of lum- 
ber are used annually in fuselage, struts 
and trusses and hangars of wood. Lum- 
ber consultants are in daily touch with 
leaders of aeronautical development. 





11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 








O youl 


favorite Hotel 
add 
CHE Y ENNE 


MOUNTAIN 


VEN in midwinter 

balmy weather 
prevails in the lee of 
majestic Cheyenne 
Mountain—at Broad- 
moor. A remarkable 
highway (open every 
day last year) zigzags 
to the top, where the 
view rivals that from 
neighboring Pikes 
Peak, accessible only 
in summer. At the 
quaint summit inn you 
can have delicious food 
and sleep in luxury, 
to see the spectacular 
glories of sunrise. 


Throughout the year 
The Broadmoor—a 
truly fine hotel—offers 
horses, motors, fasci- 
nating golf, swim- 
ming, greenhouses, 
dancing—and metro- 
politan service that 
will satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 


SPARKLING WATERS 


Reservations dire@, or at: 


The Ritz, New York; 
23, Haymarket, London; 
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TIMeE 


men and news is news—and not pseudowise- 
cracks and ribald insinuendos. 
Exit subscriber. 
. D. Oris FULLER 
P. S. Proof for above statements may be had 
in all issues of Time for 1928. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Princeton, N. J. 
Word 


Sirs: 

1 note the following in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner: 
CRITIC FALLS VICTIM OF WORD ORGY 

By Ashton Stevens 

I have just been struck in the eye by a 
fearful word in the dramatic column of my 
last week’s copy of Time, “the weekly news 
magazine,’ that counts among its duties that 
of teaching the dailies their manners. And I 
am wondering if drama critics are to become 
corrupted by the plays they are paid to see. 

This is a word that might be spoken on 
the stage in so frank and veristic a produc- 
tion as The Front Page, but uttered at a 
decent dinner table it would impel a Vic- 
torian butler to practice on the loose-lipped 
guest what is technically known as the bum’s 
| 


LuTHER T. WILSON 

Chicago, Hl. 

The word that shocked Critic Stevens 
was a Latin-derived synonym for stage- 
hackneyed Sex—a synonym seldom heard 
outside biology. TIME approved the word’s 
scientific quality and doubts that the most 
prurient-minded of Victorian butlers would 
have suspected what was meant.—Eb. 


Atoms 
Sirs: 

The Dramatic Critic of Time has _ fused 
scientific accuracy and poetic genius when he 
characterizes atoms as “the tiny secret stars that 
whirl in thumbnail welkins.”’ 

Time has justified its existence by that single 
flare of genius. It is a phrase worthy to be res- 
cued from ephemeral journalism to take its place 
proudly in American literature. 

It is one of those rare “jewels, five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time, 
Sparkle forever.” 

CLAUDE J. PERNIN, S. J. 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Ill. 

Let generous Subscriber Pernin count 
again. Time’s “jewel” was four words too 
long to “sparkle forever.’”—Eb. 


Also Olives 
Sirs: 

TimE and olives are in the same class for 
me—lI had to learn to like ’em both. But now 
such little intimate conversations as this: “I 
don’t like this pie. Get me one with crust on’’* 
which was retailed in the issue of Dec. 10 lends 
relish to the reading. Tho somewhat against my 
will, I have become thoroly an addict. The 
weekly salad-offering of “inspectoral eye twin- 
kled,” “‘Leader-Curtis ambled down the aisle to 
shake hands with his ex-rival Robinson,” and 
“The President went home ‘skunked’”’ must go 
on. Your vitamines of news bits and green- 
vegetable facts must never be cooked to death or 
wilted. 

Kay ALLEN ’29 

Pomona College 

Claremont, Calif. 


“Newest and Best” 
Sirs: 

You state in your issue of Oct. 22, page 14: 
“Actually the Greek ship had struck and foun- 
dered the newest and best French submarine, 
the Ondine.” 

Compare La Revue Maritime, issue of Dec. 
1927, page 802. The Ondine was not the new- 
est; six submarines have been launched since 
the date of launching the boat in question, be- 
tween the eighth of May 1925 and the thirty-first 
of August 1928. And it was not best since it 

*President Coolidge, with reference to pump- 
kin pie. 
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was only a crait of 600 tons, therefore inferior 
to six other submarines in active service at the 
time of the accident. Yours for greater accuracy 
in foreign news. 
SYDNEY MINAULT 

Paris, France 

Respecting meticulous Subscriber Mi- 
nault’s point, Time is in receipt of the 
following telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ONDINE WAS ONE OF 12 SUBMARINES 
600 TONS TYPE JUST COMPLETED SHE 
WAS ONE OF THE BEST AND NEWEST IN 
FRENCH SUBMARINE COASTAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM WAS SUNK ON HER FIRST 
ENDURANCE TRIAL FROM BREST TO 
BIZERTA WE HAVE BUILT AND ARE 
BUILDING BIGGER LONG RANGE SUB- 
MARINES OF OTHER TYPES 
FRENCH NAVAL ATTACHE 









Catholics on Birth 
Sirs: 

Your quotation from a _ pastoral letter of 
Cardinal Hayes, relative to birth control, in 
your issue of Dec. 17 is-all right in its way but 
does not state the Catholic view point on the 
subject. May 1 direct your attention to the 
November issue of the Catholic World of New 
York. In this issue there is an article entitled 
“The Church and Eugenics,” by Rev. Bertrand 
L. Conway of the Paulist Fathers. In part it 
says: 

“Non-Catholics often misunderstand our posi- 
tion on birth control, for they seem to believe 
that Catholic married couples are bound to have 
children to the mother’s capacity for child bear- 
ing. This is not our teaching. It is perfectly 
ethical to limit the family, if the method used 
is self control by abstinence and continence. 
This may even be obligatory, when a mother’s 
life or health would be seriously jeopardized by 
further child-bearing, or when real destitution 
would result irom further additions to the 
family. 

“The Catholic Church absolutely condemns 
birth control as essentially immoral, because it 
implies the limitation of the family by artificial 
prevention of conception. It is an unnatural per- 
version, for it goes against the order intended 
by God, and defeats the immediate end of a 
natural human act.” 

FRANK A. HIGGINS 

Newark, N. J. 

—. 
Seven Days a Week 
Sirs: 

I have read with a great deal of pleasure, 
satisfaction and joy, the undertaking by one of 
the great New York Hotel organizations, of 
placing a chapel on one of their top floors for 
the benefit of their patrons, as well as that large 
body of people who are desirous of worshipping 
every day and who are of the Protestant Faith. 

I believe that if more of the Protestant 
Churches throughout the country would arrange 
their buildings, so that their members could 
make use of them seven days of the week, in- 
stead of on special service days, they would 
attract more to their cause and would allow for 
the worship of God by those who desire to do 
so during the week for prayerful meditation and 
quietude in the sanctuary of God... . 

Wiiiiam T. HALi 
Commissioner of Public Utilities 
New Orleans, La. 





—— « 


German High Command v. TIME 
Sirs: 

Will you permit me to comment on the letter 
of The Baltimore Sun’s S. Miles Bouton, pub- 
lished in your issue of Dec. 17. 

One wonders why, even tho his pro-German 
sensibilities were wounded, Mr. Bouton found it 
necessary to use such discourteous language as 
is found in his opening and closing paragraphs? 

As to the story about Feld Marshal von 
Machensen, which had been published several 
times before without denial, it rings true, and 
when I consider the veracity of Time, and com- 
pare it with that of members of the German 
High Command, I prefer to believe Time. We 
have not yet forgotten how Feld Marshal von 
Machensen, et al, broke their pledged word, as 
evinced by solemn treaty, and invaded Belgium 
without any right except that of might. If their 
word was of no value in 1914 what reason have 
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FIRST 


in the Manufacture of 


Foundries and Machine Shops flourish in 
great concentrations of population because 
their product is a basic need of modern life. 
The value of the production of this indus- 
try in Los Angeles County places it first 
among all counties west of Chicago. ‘The 
production of all factories in Los Angeles 
County in 1927 reached over one billion 
dollars—(Government figures) . 


Los Angeles County is the largest market 
and industrial center in the West. It’s local 
market comprises more than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, over one-third of the purchasing power 
of the eleven Western States. 


It contains nearly twice the number of fac- 
tories and well over double the wage earners 
—wages paid—and value of output—of the 


FOUNDRY and 
MACHINE SHOP 


Products 


west of’ 
Chicago | 


THE INDUSTRIAL 





COUNTY 


next most important industrial County west 


of St. Louis. 


But what is more important, its rate of in- 
dustrial growth is overwhelmingly faster 
than any County of comparative impor- 
tance in the whole country. 


It is not a one-industry community — its 
manufacturing is highly diversified. 


While Los Angeles County is known as the 
world’s movie capital, its largest city out- 
ranks in manufacturing all cities west of 
Chicago in automobile parts and acces- 
sories, rubber tires, oil refining, wearing ap- 
parel, structural and ornamental iron and 
various other industries. One of these is 
foundry and machine shop products, with 
an output of over $30,000,000 per year. 


ur 










Locate your Pacific Coast plant in Los Angeles County, the center of Western 
industrial expansion. For specific information kindly address—Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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STROWGE R 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
@ perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 





ReaeeSBiLity 


IKE a faithful friend, the modern system of interior 

telephony stands ready to do your bidding, every 
hour of the day or night. Strowger P-A-X embodies, in 
compact form, the many points of perfection sought for 
by telephone engineers—all, and more, than was de- 
manded by users. And its scope of usefulness is univer- 
sal; it is as adaptable, as reliable, as economical, to the 
smallest business as to the largest. Detailed information 
and estimates gladly furnished by Strowger engineers. 


TROWGER ) AUTOMATI 


Communication, Control 


and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems . .. Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems. . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


tomatic Electric Ine. | 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash, 


Export Distributors: 
For AustralasiamAutomatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
ElsewheremAutomatic Electric Co., Ltd., Chicago 





we to believe that the leopard has changed his 
spots? The same stricture applies to the occu- 
pant of Doorn in an even stronger sense. 

In regard to the Jast paragraph wherein he 
speaks of “an acute feeling of inferiority,” I 
wonder if he is trying to imitate Will Rogers, 
he is SO amusing! The editors of Time are 
Americans, and since when have citizens of a 
victorious nation ever had “an acute feeling of 
inferiority’ when considering soldiers of a van- 
quished army? 

My opinion is that Time, being edited by 
human beings, does make mistakes, but on the 
whole it is remarkably accurate, and as between 
them and the ex-members of the German High 
Command most of us will believe Time. 

JoHN Parks GILMER, M. D. 

San Diego, Calif. 


Cartoonist Hoover 
Sirs: 

In your footnote (Time, Dec. 24, p. 9) about 
famed Hoovers of the U. S. in addition to the 
President-elect, | am sorry you didn’t mention: 

Ellison Hoover, cartoonist, author of Car- 
toons from Lite (Simon & Schuster, 1925) in- 
cluding the two swell series “Intimate Glimpses 
of American Generals of Industry,’ and “An 
Impression of (various cities) by One Who Has 


Never Been There,” etc. 





Tom W. GERBER 
United Press Associations, 
New York City 


In West Virginia 
Sirs: 

. .. Ever since its inception, West Virginia 
University, being a land grant college, has main- 
tained not only an Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, but a College of Agriculture as well. She 
has one of the finest buildings for her students 
in this profession as can be found. She main- 
tains several fine farms on which these students 
get their practical experience, and believe me or 


| not, it 7s practical. ... 


It is true that our State is hilly; we are 
PROUD of our HILLS! But that does not 
make those who farm the hills (it takes REAL 
farmers to farm hills!) ‘hill-billies’. We admit 
our population contains some of the pioneer 
stock that descended from Boone and his con- 
temporaries, people who are illiterate to a de- 
gree, but you must admit that the percentage of 
illiteracy you ‘foot-note’ was made upon a cen- 
sus that included a large foreign population that 
work in our mines, brought in by capital, and 
NOT NATIVE WEST VIRGINIANS! And if 
you could see the good work being done among 
this foreign population, if you could see how 
eagerly they are adopting our ideals and customs 
and ‘book learning’ you would be much more 
charitable than you now are towards those who 
are doing the work of educating—the faculty of 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY and the edu 
cators that have graduated from this institu- 


tiom. ...- 
CAN YOU SHOW THAT OUR HILL FARM- 


| ERS ARE NOT RECEIVING BETTER AT- 


TENTION FROM OUR COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE THAN OTHER SUCH COL- 
LEGES GRANT THEIR FARMER-VOTERS? 
Please come clean on this; I dare you! ... 
Homer A. Hoskins 
W. V. U. 1911 

Morgantown, West Va. 

Time thanks Subscriber Hoskins for his 
clarifying statement. West Virginians, 
proud of their State, once before rallied to 
its defense when an Ohioan had the temer- 
ity to say that West Virginia was “Ohio’s 
coal bin” (Time, Feb. 28, 1927 et seq.).— 
Ep. 





a 

Mrs. Jones 

Sirs: , = 
Mrs. “Casey” Jones lives in Jackson, Tenn. 

She has employed Ex-Governor Brewer of Miss- 

issippi as counsel.* 


T. MARTIN 
Jackson, Tenn. 


*Mrs. Jones is suing a California motion pic- 
ture company for $150,000 for exploiting the 
name of her late husband, John Luther (‘Casey’) 
Jones, engineer-hero of the singing rails (TIME, 
Dec. 10).—Eb. 
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Today a new type of low-priced motor car 
is available. It embraces big car safety, 
style and performance. It provides big car 
riding comfort. It embodies big car qual- 
ity. It is essentially a brand new auto- 
mobile—the New Pontiac Big Six. 

The New Pontiac Big Six brings stunning 
new bodies by Fisher. It offers the riding 
comfort of a car 167 inches in overall 
length, with deep, richly upholstered 
cushions and such features as adjustable 
drivers’ seats in closed body types. 

It provides the power of a larger, L-head 
engine and the smoothness imparted by a 
dynamically balanced, counter-weighted 
crankshaft and the famous Harmonic 
Balancer. Big car safety is assured by the 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


PON WTHAL IB 


dirt-and-weather-proof design of its silent 
internal-expanding four-wheel brakes. 


Three important groups of motor car 
buyers inspired the creation of the New 
Pontiac Big Six. Primarily, it is intended 
for those Americans who have long hoped 
to step up the quality of their motor cars 
without leaving the low-priced field. In 
addition, it typifies what thousands of 
two-car families have sought as a second 
ear. And, finally, it combines all those 
qualities required in a car for business 
service—economical operation and main- 
tenance, dependability, long life... safety, 
riding comfort, and handling ease. It 
offers all desirable big car qualities at 
prices within practically everyone’s reack, 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


N 





D 


Datroducing Big Car Standards of Safety. 
Style and Performance in the Low-Priced Field 
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BENEATH ITS OUTWARD 
BEAUTY IS UNFAILING POWER AND STRENGTH 


You can take your Lincoln abroad 
with you and feel proud to drive 
it down the Champs Elysées .. . 
you can go anywhere in London’s 
West End, and see nothing smarter 
. . - you can tour day after day in 
it, and ride in perfect comfort. ... 
For here is a car designed by the 
most famous coachmakers . . . Le 
Baron, Locke, Dietrich, Judkins, 
Willoughby, Brunn. (There are no 


yearly models. The Lincoln that 


you buy today will not be out of 
date tomorrow. Like all fine things, 
it grows old gracefully.) ...A 
car so finely constructed that you 


do not even have to break it in. A 
car that has the timeless beauty of 


things in perfect taste... .Ina 
word, an automobile so quietly dis- 
tinguished that you will never cease 
to congratulate yourself upon your 
own good judgment in selecting it. 

The Lincoln Motor Company, a 


division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 










A Lincoln all-weather cabriolet, 

with body by LeBaron, specially ‘ Bt ale MY oe 5 EE 
desiqnedand buill for H. EB. 
Manville, Esq.,of New York, photo- 
graphed at *Hi-Esmaro,” his estate 
al Pleasantville, New York. 







““AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE”’ 


rue LINCOLN 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Anglo-American 


In Old England of a winter’s morning 
almost anywhere in the hedge-rowea 
counties, you may see a solemn line of 
gruff-looking gentlemen proceeding down 
a quiet lane or across a close-cropped field 
to a pheasant wood. The ‘“‘stands,”’ where 
the killing is done, will be an open stretch 
hard by the wood’s edge. The gentlemen 
implant their seat-sticks and have a 
cigaret while the beaters are surrounding 
and entering the copse at its distant end. 
Behind each gentleman will be a rough- 
looking chap, or a trim chauffeur, with 
cartridge-boxes and the gentleman’s other 
gun. His is the job of ejecting and re- 
loading. Gentlemen do nothing but shoot. 


From the deep heart of the copse comes 
a multilateral clickety-clacking—the beat- 
ers’ sticks upon the tree boles. A quiet, 
low-flying shape is seen among the younger 
saplings, headed straight at the line of 
patient gentlemen. “Yours, I think,” says 
Col. Crumpetsworth-Crampington, V. C. 
(retired), to his neighbor. ‘Thanks, 
awfully,” replies young Lord Whiffington- 
Spankworthy, and raises his gun. 

If the young Lord misses, it doesn’t 
matter very much. The doughty Colonel 
and his guns can kill anything the size of 
a bumble-bee at 60 paces. He will “wipe 
the eye” of His Lordship if necessary. It 
is for that purpose, largely, that the 
Colonel was invited to the shoot. English 
estates are partly supported by the pheas- 
ants that are raised upon them and slain 
by gentlemen and marketed. 

From his Lordship’s point of view a miss 
means nothing because a dozen, a score, 
a hundred more pheasants will presently 
come sailing out over his head for him to 
shoot at. The air will tremble with a 
cannonading. The sky will rain dead 
birds or crippled. No one (except the 
Colonels) will know precisely who killed 
exactly what. But then there will be a 
nip of brandy to restore everyone’s spirits. 
A push-cart will come by to collect the 
tumbled creatures (100 brace at one 
“stand” is not uncommon), and the whole 
parade will move on to the next “stand,” 
perhaps at a low hedge, along a field of 
stubble, out of which great flocks of part- 
ridges will be driven. 

U. S. bird-shooting is different. In 
pheasant, woodcock, quail or partridge 
country, of a frosty morning, you may see 
one or two but never more than four fig- 
ures—not always “gentlemen’”—moving 
quietly along behind a dog or a pair of 
dogs. The dogs, noses out, are searching 
the ground. They become agitated, in- 
crease their pace—and suddenly stiffen in a 
“point.”” The nearest hunter moves for- 
ward cautiously. Up burns the bird, or 

















© International 
PAINTER SALISBURY 
He saves clippings for the Throne. 
(See col. 3) 


maybe a dozen birds. They fly away from 
what has frightened them. Of course, he 
shoots straight and promptly who cuts a 
feather. ; 

President Coolidge had tried bird 
shooting, U. S. style. On his Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation he had missed five successive 
quail and gone home chagrinned. On his 
Christmas vacation he tried the English 
manner at the edge of Howard Coffin’s 
bird-infested woods on Little Sapeloe 
Island, Ga. As might haye been expected, 
the English system worked better for an 
eager but unpracticed executive, The Presi- 
dent of the U. S. in his ten-gallon (South 
Dakota) hat, slew two wild turkeys and 
three pheasants at a single “‘stand.” Col. 
Sterling Starling of the U. S. Secret Serv- 
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ice, the Presidential bodyguard, was 
credited with two pheasants. President 
Coolidge was visibly elated. 

@ While the President was sitting, Mrs. 
Coolidge went out with Mrs. Coffin and 
with a 20-gauge shotgun. She killed noth- 
ing. Another morning the President was 
up at dawn and out in a clearing with Col. 
Starling. The beaters frightened forth 
three deer which stopped and gazed at the 
large-hatted human who was pointing a 
gun. President Coolidge fired the gun but 
missed. Col. Starling showed his pupil 
how it is done. 

@ The Negroes on the estate staged a 
Georgian “rodeo” for their President and 
his lady. They rode their island steers, 
sang spirituals, had a race between ten 
diamond-backed turtles. President Cool- 
idge and Mr. Coffin paraded in an ox-cart 
past ‘“Movietone” cameras and discussed, 
mock-seriously, a tax upon the hay con- 
sumed by Sapeloe animals. 

The President, going hunting again, 
paid a visit to the Jekyl Island tycoon 
colony. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge did not use holly or 
mistletoe in decorating the White House. 
These plants are gradually disappearing 
and Mrs. Coolidge is interested in their 
conservation. So White House wreaths 
were made of pine needles and evergreens. 
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Portraits 

President Coolidge sat very still. He 
was looking at the face of an elderly Eng- 
lish gentleman with large, bushy eye- 
brows. The eyes beneath these eyebrows 
looked intently back at Mr. Coolidge. 
After many minutes of motionless sitting, 


‘the President gave place to Mrs. Coolidge. 


She in turn sat very still, looked at the 
eyebrows, was looked at by the eyes. 
Eventually the results of these sittings, 
these lookings, will be portraits of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, exhibited in the 
new building of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Society, Manhattan. 
The owner of the eyebrows was Frank O. 
Salisbury, “painter laureate of England.” 
A Member of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters, Painter Salisbury has 
done the portraits of England’s King, 
Queen and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Many a U. S. Tycoon, including George 
F. Baker, the late great Elbert Gary, and 
Andrew Mellon, has sat for the Salisbury 
brush. The Coolidge portraits should be 
finished in another fortnight. President 
and Mrs. Cool-dge have agreed to sit daily. 
In addition to painting President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, Painter Salisbury has 
been collecting newspaper clippings con- 
cerning the illness of King George. He 
intends to send these clippings to Lord 
Stamfordham, royal private secretary. 
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The Hoovers 

Happy last week, were officers and men 
of the U. S. S. Utah as their ship rolled 
up from Rio, taking Herbert Hoover home. 
Capt. C. R. Train praised his men for 
having aroused not a single complaint dur- 
ing their shore leave in Brazil. Every man 
received a Christmas card autographed by 
President-Elect and Mrs. Hoover. Home- 
coming plans had been altered to make 
Washington, not Florida, the journey’s 
end. Inasmuch as most of the Utah’s per- 
sonnel live closer to Hampton Roads than 
to Key West, the change meant that many 
of them could see wives, families, friends 
again, before departing on a three months 
cruise to Panama. It was with joyous 
tones that some 1,000 gobs gathered on 
the quarterdeck and sang for their passen- 
gers, “Are You Lonesome Tonight” and 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

It was the fourth Christmas that the 
Hoovers had spent at sea. The ship’s 
carpenter had built a fireplace with red 
electric lights for coals. Capt. Train pre- 
sented Mr. Hoover with a pair of binocu- 
lars, Mrs. Hoover with a blue and white 
Brazilian shawl. There was a Christmas 
tree and a Santa Claus. The Santa Claus 
(a disguised newspaper correspondent) 
hailed the President-Elect as “greatest 
fisherman,” and presented him with a gift 
which he said would prove valuable. It 
was a toy fish labelled Congress. Mr. 
Hoover asked what bait was needed for 
this fish. Soft soap, said Santa. 


Since the President-Elect obviously had 
not altered his homeward journey solely 
for the good of the Utah’s sailors, Wash- 
ington rumored and conjectured reasons 
for the alteration. Some said that Mr. 
Hoover was returning because of unex- 
pected opposition to supposed members of 
his cabinet—Andrew Mellon in particular, 
or he was coming home to save the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Treaty, or the trouble 
was that Hubert Work, Republican 
National Committee Chairman, had 
planned to take “patronage” (7.e., job issu- 
ing) out of Congressional hands and into 
the committee’s and his own, and Mr. 
Hoover was going to Washington to quell 
the protests of indignant Senators and 
Representatives. 

There was also a theory that Presi- 
dent Coolidge had summoned the Presi- 
dent-Elect to Washington to discuss 
Germany’s reparations. There was another 
theory that Congressional leaders wished 
to confer with Mr. Hoover on farm relief 
and on the possibility of an extra session 
of Congress. Finally it was just possible 
that Mr. Hoover had found toe much for 
him the task of making up a cabinet miles 
away from everybody. Maybe he was 
returning to Washington to get some sug- 
gestions. Remote aboard the Utah, Mr. 
Hoover offered no specific explanation. 
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SENATOR-SUSPECT VARE 


badly damaged. 


THE CONGRESS 
Again, Vare 

William S. Vare, Republican boss of 
Philadelphia, wants to crown his career 
by taking his seat in the U. S. Senate. 

President Coolidge wants to crown his 
career by having the Senate ratify the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty for renouncing- 
War-as-an-instrument-of-national-policy. 

Senator James A. Reed of Missouri 
wants to crown his career by keeping Mr. 
Vare permanently out of the Senate and 
by killing the Kellogg-Briand Treaty in 
the Senate. 

Last week, these desires were strangely 
inter-vexed. Mr. Vare was observing his 
61st birthday in Atlantic City, N. J., when 
a message arrived summoning him to ap- 
pear again before Senator Reed’s investi- 
gating committee in Washington, D. C. 
The Reed strategy was this: get the Sen- 
ate to take up the Vare case again, and 
since discussion of a Senator’s seat is a 
subject of highest privilege, this postpones 
and perhaps prevents the ratification of 
the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. 

Mr. Vare’s counsel, Francis Shunk 
3rown, announced flatly that Mr. Vare 
would not and could not appear before the 
Reed committee on Jan. 4. Three physi- 
cians of Mr. Vare backed this statement, 
saying that a trip to Washington would 
“work great hardship upon a nervous sys- 
tem that has been badly damaged, and 
possibly might even jeopardize his 
| Vare’s| life.” 

Mr. Vare was a sick man last May. 
But he got out of bed, went to the Kansas 
City convention, played a conspicuous 
hotel-room part prior to the nomination 
of Mr. Hoover. Soon after, he had a 
paralytic stroke. 

The Senate case against Mr. Vare goes 
back to his large campaign expenses in 
the Pennsylvania primary of 1926 and his 
election that autumn. Mr. Vare remained 
last week a Senator-elect, a Senator-sus- 
pect, a sick man. 





PROHIBITION 
What Is “A Distance’’? 

Such U. S. citizens as may habitually 
order their liquor by telephone discovered 
last week that they may be prosecuted 
under that section of the Volstead Act 
which prohibits the transportation of 
liquor. A decision with that effect was 
handed down by Federal Judge William H. 
Kirkpatrick in a Philadelphia court. The 
decision was appealed from and was suf- 
ficiently ambiguous to be claimed as a 
dry victory’ by prohibition officials and as 
a wet victory by the New York Times. 
If accepted as a precedent, however, it 
undoubtedly involves the purchaser as 
well as the seller of liquor in cases where 
transportation of liquor is involved. 

The Case. Judge Kirkpatrick’s decision 
was rendered in the case of Alfred E. Nor- 
ris, Manhattan broker, and Joel D. Kerper, 
Philadelphia bootlegger (now in Atlanta 
Penitentiary). It was admitted that, on at 
least 12 occasions, Mr. Norris had ordered 
‘Legger Kerper to ship whiskey from Phila- 
delphia to New York, that these ship- 
ments were disguised as ink, paint, olive 
oil and other legitimate commodities, and 
had been consumed (but not sold) by 
Broker Norris and his friends. Broker 
Norris maintained that the Volstead Act 
forbids the sale, not the purchase, of 
liquor; that as a buyer, not a seller, he had 
committed no crime.* 

The Decision. Judge Kirkpatrick 
agreed that the purchase of liquor is not 
an offense, and that “where there is noth- 
ing in the case but a simple sale, the pur- 
chaser cannot be convicted of conspiring 
with the seller to make the sale.” But, 
continued the Judge, “it does not follow 
that where transportation is required by 
the agreement, there may not be an in- 
dictment of the buyer and the seller for 
conspiracy to transport, even though what 
is contemplated is simply the delivery of 
the thing sold.” Broker Norris was found 
guilty, was fined $200. 

Significance. The portion of the de- 
cision pleasing to Wets was the section 
freeing the liquor purchaser from responsi- 
bility in the “simple sale” of liquor. The 
portion pleasing to Drys was the section 
stating that conspiracy to transport exists 
“where the delivery of the liquor sold is 
effected by transportation” and the further 
statement that “an order by a purchaser 
to a bootlegger located at a distance to 
deliver liquor followed by transportation, 
delivery and payment” is sufficient evi- 
dence of such conspiracy to transport. 

Ambiguity. Resulted the following 
questions: 

1) How can delivery be effected with- 
out transportation of some sort? 

2) It is illegal to order liquor from a 
bootlegger “located at a distance.” But 
what constitutes “a distance?” Philadel- 
phia to New York? What about Phila- 
delphia to West Philadelphia, or Broad 
Street to Rittenhouse Square? 


*The Norris apartment at No. 55 East 72d 
St., Manhattan, occupied by Broker Norris’ 
daughter and her husband, was raided last Feb- 
ruary. The daughter at that time accused Fed- 
eral Agents of “brutal and abusive” treatment. 
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Winner Mills 


When, four months ago, William Crapo 
Durant, motor-car maker, announced that 
he would give $25,000 for the best plan 
submitted on Prohibition enforcement, no 
fewer than 23,230 competitors rushed for- 
ward with suggestions. Came a plan from 
a general in the Brazilian army. Came 
plans from African, Asiatic, Oceanic mis- 
sionaries; from Connecticut tobacco- 
chewers, from Pittsburgh  gin-millers. 
Came plans from “sorrowing mother,” 
“drunkard’s widow,” “rum runner’s de- 
serted wife.” Came also a plan from Major 
Chester Paddock Mills, onetime (1926-27) 
Prohibition Administrator for the New 
York City district. Last week the award- 
ing committee, headed by President- 
Emeritus William Oxley Thompson of 
Ohio State University,* finished its judg- 
ing, announced its decision. The winner 
was Major Mills. 

Largely ignoring smugglers and moon- 
shiners, Major Mills maintained that 98% 
of bootleggers’ supplies came from the 
diversion of industrial alcohol. Suppose. 
for example, that a manufacturer of per- 
fumes has a permit to possess large quan- 
tities of denatured alcohol. Were he dis- 
honest, he might sell this alcohol, labelled 
as “perfume,” to an equally dishonest 
wholesaler. Then the wholesaler sells the 
“perfume” to a bootlegger, who re-distills 
the alcohol and uses it, sparingly, in the 
making of intoxicants. Seeing in such di- 
version of industrial alcohol the major 
source of bootleggers’ supplies, Major 
Mills recommended closer inspection of 
permit holders and closer supervision of 
their activities. 


Pleased with the Mills plan, pleased with 

*Among other committee members: William 
H. Allen, Jane Addams, Senator William E. 
Borah, Bruce Barton, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Senator Carter Glass, William G. McAdoo, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 











PRIZEMAN MILLS 
Old stuff for money. 


additional thousands of suggestions brought 
forward by his contest, Mr. Durant sent 
his check to Major Mills with a letter of 
congratulation. Federal prohibition au- 
thorities, however, saw in the Mills plan 
no millennium. James M. Doran, chief 
U. S. prohibiter, disagreed with the major 
premise concerning diverted alcohol as 
the source of “98%” of bootleggers’ sup- 
plies. He said that the chief source of 
illegal liquor is the distillation of corn 
sugar. He added that measures advocated 
by Major Mills are now “routine prac- 
tices” in the Prohibition Bureau, described 
the Mills plan as “‘old stuff, exchanged for 
good money.” 

Observers recalled that Major Mills re- 
signed from the Prohibition service after 
his transfer from New York Administrator 
to Eastern Zone Supervisor, and that this 
transfer followed charges of third-degree 
method used by Major Mills’ subordi- 
nates. Resigning, Major Mills complained 
of political intervention: and described his 
office as “the most difficult and thankless 
position in the Federal service.” 


The Durant contest also included a 
special School Prize of $5,000, won by 
Malcolm D. Almack, Palo Alto high school 
student. To Hoover Townsboy Almack 
goes $1,000; to the high school $4,000. 
The Almack plan dealt chiefly with the 
necessity for educating the U. S. public to 
a fuller appreciation of the Prohibition 
law, its terms, its meaning, its sanctity. 


An unsuccessful competitor in the 
Durant contest was Gifford Pinchot, dust- 
dry onetime (1923-27) Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Pinchot denounced the 
practice of allowing foreign diplomats to 
import liquor for diplomacy. Mr. Pinchot 
said also that only the influence of an 
ardently dry President can bring about 
national dryness. He considers President- 
Elect Hoover satisfactorily dry. He con- 
siders that Presidents Wilson, Harding & 
Coolidge were “apathetic.” 


“A Ass, A Idiot” 

Trustees of Columbia University last 
week received the annual report of Colum- 
bia’s president, Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Increases in faculty salaries, accomplish- 
ments of faculty members, gifts to the 
University—these and similar academic 
matters were included in Dr. Butler’s 
report. More important to Dr. Butler, 
who is as much the publicist as the peda- 
gog, was a disquisition on the Law, par- 
ticularly the Law in its lack of majesty. 

“That part of the social fabric which is 
called the law,” said he, “needs overhaul- 
ing. ... It may well be that we shall 
discover among the mass of statutes, 
judicial decisions and administrative rul- 
ings which now confront us, some that are 
law, some that are partly law, some that 
are no law, and some that are antilaw. 
.. . When conduct and the law are at 
odds, the fault may lie with the law. . . .” 

Arguing particularly against the theory 
that the law is sacred as such, Dr. Butler 
declared: “Laws are not made by Legis- 





Mr. BUMBLE 


Dr. Butler echoed his sentiments. 


latures or by courts except in form, save 
insofar as the general will accepts them. 
No law which has to do with human 
thought or speech or conduct can by any 
possibility be enforced. . . . If it be urged 
that all statutes . .. that have the form 
of law have also by reason of that very 
fact the full force and authority of law, 
then one can only sigh and repeat softly 
the immortal words of Mr. Bumble:* ‘If 
the law supposes that, the law is a ass, a 
idiot . . . and the worst I wish the law is 
that his eye may be opened by experi- 
ence.’ re 


Black List 

From Tuskegee Institute last week 
issued that Negro institution’s annual 
black list—a summary of lynchings dur- 
‘ing the year. It was a shorter list than 
usual. There were only g lynchings in 
1928, compared to 16 in 1927 and 30 in 
1926. Eight lynchees were Negroes; one 
a Mexican. The Black List of lynchings by 
States read: 





Mississippi 3 
Louisiana 2 
Texas 2 
Missouri I 
New Mexico I 


*Mr. Bumble: Character in Dickens’ Oliver 
Twist. Smug, self-righteous, disagreeable, he is 
the beadle in the orphan asylum at which Oliver 
disgraced himself by asking for “more.” It was 
Mr. Bumble who christened Oliver, as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the most superlative, and, I 
may say, supernat’ral exertions on the part of 
this parish,’ said Bumble, ‘“‘we have never been 
able to discover who is his father, or what was 
his mother’s settlement, name or condition.” 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands. ... “How 
comes he to have any name at all then?” 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, 
and said, “I inwented it. ... We name our 
foundlings in alphabetical order. The last was 
a S,—Swubble, | named him. This was a T,— 
Twist, I named him. The next one as comes 
will be Unwin and the next Zwilkins. . . .” 



































(533,000 head 
of cattle fattened 
here this year 







(Rubber trees 
planted experi- 
mentall yy by U,S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
On the Map 


When that tired old Spaniard, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, landed with flags and thirst 
and prayers of thanksgiving upon the 
southeastern strand of North America, he 
at once inquired after a specific against 
old age and mortality—a miracle-flowing 
spring of everlasting youth and happiness. 

Later generations of tired men found 
out that Florida’s sunshine, fruits and sea- 
bathing were far more efficacious than her 
hidden springs of sulphurous water for 
reviving the liver and circulation. 

Rich men first, then poor men in thank- 
ful thousands, flocked to the southeastern 
U. S. and made it a sanitorium, then a 
playground. Financial vicissitudes natur- 
ally resulted from the influx of people 
ready to spend money freely for on those 
dearest objects of life—health and fun. 
Violent hurricanes came, too, to interrupt 
the development of a winter paradise. But 
now the crazy land-booms have subsided. 
The damage of the latest hurricanes 
is repaired and future damage provided 
against more carefully. The visits this 
year of the country’s two leading figures, 
the outgoing Coolidge and the incoming 
Hoover, help to date a new prosperity in 
Florida and the whole Southeast. 

The Southeast is increasingly accessible. 
By rail, Jacksonville is only 25 hours from 
New York, 35 from Chicago, 36 from St. 
Louis. Miami is about eight hours further. 
A half-day nearer the North are Pine- 
hurst, Camden, Asheville, Aiken, Augusta, 
where the Southeast begins. One can take 
ship from Boston to Charleston or from 
New York to Miami or Savannah. 

@ Southbound golfers often head for the 
places where their favorite professionals 
hold forth. At Pinehurst are Donald and 
Alec Ross; at Augusta, Dave and Alec 
Ogilvie; at Belleair, Alex Smith. Gene 
Sarazen is at New Port Ritchey, Fla. At 
Miami Beach is Willie Klein; at St. Augus- 
tine, National Open Champion Johnny 
Farrell. Jock Hutchison is still a fixture at 
Nassau in the offshore Bahamas. 

@ The pheasants and wild turkeys slain 
last week by President Coolidge at Sape- 
loe (see page 9) were a luxurious but not 
misleading sample of what the Southeast 
offers to gunners. Almost anywhere from 
Virginia to mid-Florida, quail abound. 
Wild-fowling in the Carolinas—duck, 
geese, brant—is a sport of moderate tem- 
peratures, unlike the cold-blown shooting 
of northern rivers and bays. When Mr. 
Hoover visits Mr. Penney at Belle Isle 
shortly, accounts of Southeastern fishing 
will doubtless go forth, though the tarpon, 
greatest of Southeastern game-fish, is 
caught off Florida’s west coast. 

@ Where Spaniards looked for gold and 
life-everlasting and pirates later lolled at 
ease amid hidden booty, U. S. tycoons of 
today have built winter mansions and game 
preserves. The Penney estate at Belle 
Isle, though it views Miami’s skyscrapers 
across Biscayne Bay, is as secluded as 
any nest that a pirate ever made for him- 
self on Bimimi or the Dry Tortugas. The 
late Henry M. Flagler, founder of Florida’s 


perpetual youth, was not the first modern 
tycoon to visit the Southeast and his rail- 
road and hotels meant more to the com- 
monalty than to Mr. Flagler’s fellow rich 
men. The real pioneers of Tycoon’s Coast 
were the group that formed the Jekyl 
Island Club in 1386, some 200 families, 
including Morgans, Goulds, Rockefellers, 
Drexels, Carnegies. John D. Rockefeller’s 
life-perpetuating estate and private golf 
course at Ormond came later. 

@ One of the oldest estates on Tycoon’s 
Coast is that of Bernard Mannes Baruch 
at Georgetown, S. C. He inherited it 
from his father, who was a surgeon on the 
staff of General Robert E. Lee. 

q Industrial-minded Henry Ford keeps 
his 20,200 acres near Savannah hard at 
work growing cotton, rice and experimental 
rubber plants for his friend Thomas 
Edison. ~The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is co-operating to try and develop 
the sappy seedlings of a U. S. raw rubber 
industry. 

q@ At Miami Beach is the estate of Tire- 
man Harvey Samuel Firestone, third mem- 
ber of a famed triumvirate. Mr. Fire- 
stone went to his estate last week, soon 
to be visited by the Messrs. Ford and 
Edison. Surveying Miami's post-hurricane 
repairs and development, he said, with all 
the pride of a native, “The city looks 
splendid!” 

The southeast’s idea of itself is in- 
creasingly industrial and commercial. 
Especially is this true of the Carolinas, 
where all is tobacco, peanuts and power. 
To Winston-Salem on the north, Dur- 
ham on the east and the Piedmont 
(“Where Wealth Awaits You’’) Section on 
the south, the Duke Power Co. furnishes 
849.905 h.p. to light lights and turn wheels. 
Duke is building additional plants on the 
Catawba River near Charlotte to furnish 
600,000 h.p. more. 

Between Columbia and Lexington on the 
Saluda River a lake to impound too 
billion cubic feet of water and generate 
261,000 h.p. is a-building by the new Lex- 
ington Power Co., subsidiary of General 
Gas & Electric Corp. of N. Y. 

Across the Great Smoky Mountains lies 
Chattanooga, “Dynamo of Dixie,” below 
and beyond which (an inch off the map) 
is Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River 
in Alabama, where stand the 612,000 h.p. 
Federal power plants. 

Florida still makes the most cigars, 
North Carolina the most cigarettes, snuff, 
pipe and chewing tobacco. North Carolina 
raises more raw tobacco than any State. 
(Virginia is the second-ranking State for 
raw tobacco and all products thereof. ) 

Georgia raises the most peanuts; North 
Carolina second. 

Alabama raises the most Southeastern 
cotton; Georgia second. 

Most famed for its citrus fruits, Florida 
has other great growths. It ranks with the 
Carolinas as a lumber State, not far be- 
hind piney Georgia, whose output is more 
than a billion board-feet per annum. And, 
though few people know it, huge herds of 
beef cattle range the plains of Florida’s 
northern interior. Many a Texas steer, 
like many a tired tycoon, goes to Florida 
to get fat. 


“God’s” 

On the corner of 13th and Irving 
Streets, Washington, D. C., stands a small 
meeting house of light buff brick with 
concrete steps and opaque glass windows. 
By combining Sunday-school room with 
auditorium, the church will seat goo. It 
is the Irving Street Friends Orthodox 
Church. At present there is no “expe- 
rienced speaker*,” but one will be found 
by March 10, 1929. Beginning on Sunday, 
and for at least four years after, the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. will be numbered among 
its congregation. 

A Washington official, recently passing 
the Irving Street Church, impressed with 
the fact that President-Elect Hoover will 
attend it, remarked to a member of its 
pastoral committee: “So this is Mr. 
Hoover’s church.” 

“No,” replied the Friend, “it is God’s 
church.” 


Timid 

Members of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation met in Manhattan last week (Wil- 
son’s Birthday, Dec. 28), eulogized the 
War | resident, made no award of Founda- 
tion funds for distinguished 1928 achieve- 
ment in “meritorious service to democracy, 
public welfare, liberal thoughts, or peace 
through justice.” Wilsonians found no 
outstanding merit in the Kellogg-Briand 
peace plan, which they termed “a weak 
thing . . . timid imitation . . . mere 
shadow of Wilson’s great conception.” 


——o—_ 


—— + 
New York’s Whalen 

Busy last fortnight was Grover Aloysius 
Whalen, newly-appointed Police Commis- 
sioner of the largest city in the U. S. 

The major Whalen accomplishment was 
decentralization of the force. The major 
lack of accomplishment seemed to be a 
lack of tangible progress in the Rothstein 
murder case, which occasioned the Whalen 
appointment. 

Whalen Days. Bandits entered a 
Brooklyn home near midnight, four men 
were killed in resultant battle. At 3 a. m. 
appeared Commissioner Whalen, “worked 
on the case” till 8 a. m. He then attended 
g o'clock mass in Manhattan. He then 
reviewed 800 Postal Telegraph boys at 
City Hall. He then went to the West 
2oth Street station on another murder 
case. He then accompanied his daughter 
on a gallop through Central Park. He 
then went home (No. 43 Fifth Avenue), 
slept. 

Whalen Activities. Among the 
Whalen executive acts which made New 
York wonder how much was “stuffed 
shirt” bluster and how much exceptionally 
brainy management, were the following: 

1) Abolished “gum shoe” squad— 
special police largely engaged in report- 

*Say the Friends: “We do not set anyone 
apart whose special duty it is to supply the 
spoken word in our meetings. . . . the experi- 
enced speaker should be watchful not to speak at 
undue length.”—(The Book of Discipline.) The 
committee of overseers has the responsibility 
of insuring at each meeting the presence of some 
person of whose inner urge to vocal ministry it 
is reasonably sure, 
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ing on other police—exiled its head to 
duty in Long Island City. 

2) Abolished homicide squad (20 men, 
228 cases in a year, 2 arvests); retired 
its head on pension. New homicide squads 
to be established in each borough. 

3) Revived strong-arm squad—large, 
gruff officers specially chosen to nightstick 
gangsters. Two strong-arm squads for 
Manhattan, one for each of the other 
boroughs. 

4) Had the underworld “combed.” Its 
matted locks disgorged 322 “suspects,” 
most of whom were at once released. 

5) Ordered traffic survey, recom- 
mended complete removal of street-cars. 

6) Gave to g-year-old son of a police- 
man a bex of candy for aid in capture of 
bandit. 

7) Appointed new chief of detectives, 
gave him Rothstein investigation. 

8) Revived Theodore Roosevelt Sr.’s 
custom of early-morning, unannounced, 
tours of inspection. 


—- 
vy 





Governors 

More than two thirds of the states made 
ready to reinstate their Governors or to 
inaugurate new ones. From New Year’s 
day to January 15 inaugural ceremonies 
were to be consummated in 33 state cap- 
itols. 

Vermont. North-and-south across Ver- 
mont run the Green mountains, dividing 
the state like a spinal column. Vermont 
governors are usually selected according 
to a “rule of the mountain,” which pro- 
vides that the western and eastern halves 
shall alternate in supplying the governor. 
This oldtime “mountain rule” was broken 
last fall when Vermont voters re-elected 
Governor John W. Weeks. Lieutenant 
Governor S. Holliston Jackson, “logical” 
candidate under the mountain rule, was 
drowned when Vermont was_ flooded 
(Tim_E, Nov. 14, 1927). 

Colorado. “Too much talking has ruined 
politicians,” says Colorado’s newly-elected 
Governor William H. Adams. During his 
campaign he made one speech three min- 
utes long and issued one statement. For 
47 years an officeholder, he has never been 
defeated, never driven an automobile, 
never played golf. A Democrat, he carried 
Colorado by 99,000 votes despite a Hoover 
majority of 100,000. 

Illinois. Louis Emmerson, Illinois’ new 
Governor, is a patient, Saturnine gentle- 
man whom the newspapers once named 
“Jop-eared Lou.” He served in the Cabinet 
of discredited Governor Len Small with- 
out losing caste. 

Indiana. Harry G. Leslie, new Gover- 
nor of Indiana, has never been in jail, a 
distinction which neither of Indiana’s last 
two Republican Governors can unblush- 
ingly boast. 

Iowa. Re-elected Governor John Ham- 
mill of Iowa helped keep supposedly em- 
battled farmers in line for President-Elect 
Hoover. Having talked with Nominee 
Hoover on the latter’s journey west, Gov- 
ernor Hammill took airplane, flew to Des 
Moines, told Iowa’s Legislature that Mr. 
Hoover would certainly solve the farm 
problem (Time, July 30). 

Kansas, Newly-elected Governor Clyde 
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“Tt’s like a pin in your sock.” 


M. Reed belongs to the anti-Curtis fac- 
tion in Kansas politics. 

Minnesota. Styled the “Coolidge of 
Minnesota” because of his economies and 
tax reform, re-elected Governor Theodore 
Christianson, Republican, is a close friend 
of Andrew Volstead. 

Texas. Red haired, dry-minded re- 
elected Governor Dan Moody of Texas, 
whose state voted for Hoover, made a 
post-election statement blaming the “‘alco- 
holism” of Democratic National Chairman 
John J. Raskob. 

Connecticut. Re-elected Governor John 
Trumbull, Republican, of Connecticut, will 
soon be father-in-law of John Coolidge. 
He is one of the flying Governors (see 
Iowa, Wisconsin). 

South Dakota. A cautious wheatlander, 
Governor William J. Bulow, Democrat, of 
South Dakota, was elected. He first saw 
the Atlantic ocean in 1927, observed: “It 
certainly looks very wet.” 

Wisconsin. Innumerable U. S. magazine 
readers have seen advertisements for 
colored sinks, for “electric” sinks, for 
other plumbing fixtures manufactured by 


“Kohler of Kohler.” The Kohler in ques- 


tion is Walter Jodok Kohler of Kohler, 
Wis., newly-elected Governor of Wiscon- 
sin. Gov. Kohler also keeps horses, flys an 
airplane. His nomination was notable in 
that he defeated Representative Joseph 
Beck, candidate of the progressive Repub- 
licans, headed by Robert La Foilette Jr. 

Arkansas. Harvey V. Parnell, Demo- 
crat, becomes chief executive of a state 
which recently passed a law forbidding 
discussion or teaching of the theory of 
evolution in the public schools. Strict 
interpretation would prohibit the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica and any dictionary which 
described the awful theory. 

Arizona. New-elected Governor John 
C. Phillips has the Hoover landslide to 
thank for helping him beat out George 
Wylie Paul Hunt, multi-term Democrat. 

New York. Winning against Candidate 
Ottinger while Candidate Smith was losing 
to Candidate Hoover, newly-elected Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt emerged as 
New York’s chief Democrat, perhaps the 
chief U. S. Democrat. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
title to “chief U. S. Democrat,” however, 
was, last week, less clear than it had 
appeared immediately after the election. 
Following his defeat for the presidency, 
Candidate Smith had said emphatically 
“T am through with public life.” But at a 
farewell dinner in Albany, last week, the 
outgoing Governor said: “I will never be 
out of politics as long as I live... . I 
shall . . . be ready and eager to come up 
here and participate in any civic duty that 
presents itself... .” Indeed, Mr. Smith 
refused to admit that the dinner given by 
the Albany Chamber of Commerce could 
probably be called a “farewell” occasion. 
“We talked all that out, your chairman 
and I,” said he, “and put the kibosh on that 
farewell stuff very rapidly.” He described 
the position of New York’s Governor as 
“most difficult,” next to the Presidency. 
“You've always got it with you” he said. 
“Tt’s like a pin in your sock. It won’t kill 
you but it’s irritating while it’s there.” 
Concerning the Presidential election he 
said: “I haven’t a single regret. . . .When 
I say ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,’ I mean it... . What hap- 
pened was for the best.” Whether or not 
Mr. Smith plans to continue leading the 
Democracy, he found no competitive note 
in Franklin Roosevelt’s inaugural address. 
After eulogizing his friend and predecessor, 
Governor Roosevelt discussed purely state 
problems, drew dotted lines indicating 
extensions of Smith policies. Other Gov- 
ernors to be installed: 


State Governor Party 
Del. C. Douglas Buck R. (new) 
Fl. Doyle A. Carlton D. (new) 
Idaho F. C. Baldridge R. (re-elected) 
Me. Wm. Tudor Gardiner R. (new) 
Mass. Frank G. Allen R. (new) 
Mich. Fred W. Green R. (re-elected) 
Mo. Henry S. Caulfield R. (new) 
Mont. J. E. Erickson 1D. (re-elected) 
Neb. Arthur E. Weaver R. (new) 
N. H. Charles W. Tobey R. (new) 
mJ, Morgan F. Larson R. (new) 
N. M. Richard C. Dillon R. (new) 
N. C. Oliver Max Gardner D. (new) 
N. D. George F. Shafter R. (new) 
Ohio Myers Cooper R. (new) 
R. i. Norman S. Case R. (new) 
Tenn. Henry H. Horton D. (new) 
Utah George H. Durn D. (re-elected ) 
Wash, Roland H. Hartley R. (re-elected) 
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INDIA 
Mahatma, Pandit & Khan 


The myriad eyes of teeming, docile 
Indians turned in mild approval and amaze, 
last week, upon Mother India’s three 
greatest and most potent sons: 


Mahatma Gandhi 
The Aga Khan 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 


The famed, ascetic Mahatma is the 
Saint of India’s Hindus; and the Pandit 
is now their Sword. The great Aga Khan 
is neither Saint nor Sword, but a very 
rich, fat and astute descendant of Prophet 
Mohammed, and therefore the most influ- 
ential of Indian Mohammedans. Last 
week the Aga Khan traveled from his 
sumptuous home in Bombay (western 
India) to Delhi (northern India), and 
there prepared to sit as chairman of the 
all-India Mohammedan Congress. Mean- 
while at Calcutta (eastern India) the 
predominantly Hindu so-called Indian 
National Congress, met under the chair- 
manship of Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
under the egis of sainted Mahatma 
Gandhi. These two gatherings—neither of 
them Parliamentary or authoritative— 
speak for Mother India, insofar as she 
is articulate. The pity is that too often 
her Moslems and Hindus speak at absolute 
cross purposes. Last week, however, each 
assemblage met with fervent protestations 
that at last Hindu-Moslem unity against 
the British Raj was about to be attained. 
Dubious, sympathetic observers watched. 

Smart British sahibs of Calcutta affected 
unconcern, when the Hindu Congress met, 
6,000 strong, within strolling distance of 
the leafy Meidan, where sahibs and mem- 
sahibs take their aristocratic air of an 
evening. Actually anxious talk buzzed all 
up and down the English clubs and offices 
in Calcutta’s busy Chawringhee. It was 
surely no good sign when the 6,000 dele- 
gates and their more than 11,000 sympa- 
thizers proceeded to burn huge piles of 
Made-in-England goods before sitting to 
business. Presiding hysterically over the 
bonfire, Pandit Nehru cried: “Hail, 
soldiers of Swaraj [Self-Determination] ! 
Let your shouts ring out when I unfurl 
our banner (hoisting it). Soon strikes the 
hour of supreme sacrifice for our Mother- 
land!” 

What the haranguing Pandit meant was 
coldly and succinctly put to the Subjects 
Committee of the Congress by skinny, 
self-starved Mahatma Gandhi, squatting 
as usual on his little dais, naked except 
for a loin cloth—fanatically revered. 

In unusually keen-cut terms the 
Mahatma proposed that the Congress 
deliver to the British Government an 
ultimatum in the following sense: 


Either grant to India full and free 
Dominion Status before Dec. 31, 1929; or 
from that day forward the Congress will 
declare a non-violent but absolute boycott 
of British goods, British officials, British 
schools, and British taxes. 


If the Indian National Congress really 
possessed the prestige to induce all Indians 





PoTENT PANDIT NEHRU 


. . . hysterical over a bonfire. 


to declare a boycott at Gandhi's order, 
even the Empire Prime Minister, big and 
beefy Stanley Baldwin, might well tremble 
at the ultimatum of India’s skinny little 
saint. As matters stand, it can only be said 
that the Gandhi boycott of several years 
ago was a serious but not fatal blow to 
Great Britain’s vital trade with India. 
Whether a more effective boycott could be 
staged next year is a question for Hindu 
Gods—and Mohammed’s Allah—to answer. 
Last week the Subjects Committee of the 
Indian National Congress put Saint 
Gandhi’s ultimatum on the agenda by a 
decisive vote of 118 to 45. 

As steersman of All-Indian Congress, 
potent Pandit Motilal Nehru dwarfed, 
from a practical standpoint, even the Big- 
Little Mahatma. As leader of. the Swara- 
jist Party in the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, the Pandit is an intensely active and 
practicing politician. His official status 
with the British Raj is second only to his 
unofficial might as President of the Hindu 
Congress. Grave and deeply read in law, 
the Pandit is also a mob-kindling orator, 
and moreover a zealot who gave up his 
lucrative legal practice in 1920, when 
Pied-Piper Gandhi piped “Non-Co-oper- 
ation!” 

If anyone can lead India’s lazy ener- 
vated Hindus to strike a virile blow at 
Britain, that someone is the Pandit. 

The soul and purpose of the man stood 
well revealed when he utterly refused to 
deal or co-operate with the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission, chairmanned by Great 
Britain’s leading Liberal barrister Sir John 
Simon, and now in India, charged with 
investigating how large a measure of self- 
determination can be wisely extended by 
Great Britain’s Parliament. Thoroughly 
suspicious of Sir John and all his works— 
Pandit Nehru has said: “In this Com- 
mission there is nothing but a machine to 
forge chains upon India. . . . Personally 
I should prefer forced slavery to being a 
party to forging the chains to bind me.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Not a Stitch, Not a Pair 


Dire and inexorable figures were re- 
leased, last week, by Great Britain’s aristo- 
cratic Minister of Labor, Sir Arthur Her- 
bert Drummond Ramsay Steel-Maitland, 
LL.D. Though it must have galled him 
to do so, Sir Arthur was obliged to an- 
nounce that more Britons are now out of 
work than at any time since the catas- 
trophic General Strike of 1926. 

A year ago 9.9% of Great Britain’s 
registered workpeople were unemployed; 
but the figure crept up to 11.8 last No- 
vember, and to 12.2 as a bleak New Year 
came. Correspondents found out what this 
means in terms of misery, last week, when 
they went out to Wales and visited the 
great coal properties of Viscountess 
Rhondda, admittedly one of the most 
humane and generous coal operators in the 
Empire. Appalling was too mild a word 
for conditions seen. 

So slack is work that even employed 
miners earn no more than the 29 shillings 
weekly ($7) which is paid by the State 
as a “dole” to the unemployed. The wage 
paid is 8 shillings per day ($1.92), but 
even men nominally “employed” are sel- 
dom given work more than three days a 
week. 

Churches were found closed for want 
of money to pay a parson. Public houses 
were boarded up for lack of pennies to buy 
beer. Miners interviewed repeatedly, said 
that throughout the Rhondda mining area 
most families can buy meat not oftener 
than once a week, seeming to live princi- 
pally on bread, margarine, tea. At the 
local Teachers Union an instructor allowed 
himself to be anonymously quoted thus: 

“Most of these people have not had a 
new stitch of clothing or a new pair of 
shoes since the General Strike, two years 
ago. . . . Maybe they listened a bit to the 
Bolshevik then, but that’s all over now. 
. . . There’s no fight left in any of them. 
All they want is a chance to work so they 


. can eat. . . . Nobody steals around here. 


There’s nothing to steal. Half the people 
haven’t a table or a chair—had to sell 
them to buy bread and tea.” 


Throughout the week starving British 
coal miners were cheered by but one fact, 
the stupendous response of the British 
public to a radio appeal made by Edward 
of Wales, on Christmas Day, for contri- 
butions to relieve the miners.* Since His 
Royal Highness spoke more than £320,000 
($1,555,000) directly elicited by his words 
has poured in. For every pound Sterling 
contributed the Treasury stands pledged 
by Parliament to contribute a matching 
pound. Even with all this stop-gap and 
state charity, however, Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin seems impotent to devise 
a constructive scheme which will really 
stem the tide of unemployment. 


*A possible contribution would be all or part 
of Lord (London Daily Mail) Beaverbrook’s 
£25,000 thanks offering, which he offered for 
having escaped serious injury last week in an 
automobile accident. 
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“Englishman was Eaten” 

When a play has been publicly sup- 
pressed by Great Britain’s Lord Chamber- 
lain, it can still be privately performed be- 
fore a “subscription audience.” Last week 
such an audience of smart Londoners as- 
sembled unblushingly, rustling with antici- 
pation, to see sardonic Alfred Savoir’s 
suppressed drama The Lion Tamer or How 
the Englishman Was Eaten. 

Two hours later the “subscription audi- 
ence” went home nauseated, well punished 
for their peeping-tommery. The piece had 
been all about an Englishman who mor- 
bidly followed a French circus for years, 
hoping to see the lion eat the trainer. By 
way of grisly climax the French trainer, 
vexed, flung the Englishman into the lion’s 
cage, whereupon the stage was darkened 
and awful groans, snarls and _ tearing 
sounds betokened that the Englishman was 
being eaten. 

Strongest stomached English sophisti- 
cates opined that for once the Lord Cham- 
berlain had suppressed wisely and aright. 


IRELAND 
Sow into Cow 

Children of the U. S. can count glibly, 
“five pennies are a nickel, two nickels are 
a dime;” but children of the Irish Free 
State must become even glibber. They 
must count in the following strange fash- 
10n : 

“Two sows are a hen, three hens are a 
hare, two hares are a wolfhound, and two 
wolfhounds are a cow.” 

Such counting was actually studied last 
week by Irish tots, fingering and counting 
bright new Irish Free State coins, each 
adorned with a harp on one side and on 
the other animals as follows: 


Denomination Approx. Value Animal 


Florin $2.91 Salmon 
Half Crown bo¢ Horse 
Shilling 24¢ Cow 
Sixpenny-bit 12¢ Wolfhound 
Threepenny-bit 6¢ Hare 
Penny 2¢ Hen 
Halfpenny 1¢ Sow 
Farthing Td Woodcock 


Throughout the week Irish Free State 
news-organs published hundreds of letters 
from irate citizens, most of whom wanted 
to know why neither St. Patrick nor the 
Shamrock appears on any of the new coins. 
The Committee on Coins, which chose the 
designs, is chairmanned by symbol-loving 
Poet William Butler Yeats, winner of the 
Nobel Prize. Shrewd Poet Yeats offered 
no explanation or defense of the coins, 
merely observing that the designs were 
made by Sculptor Percy Metcalfe of 
Yorkshire, England, who triumphed in 
competition with such Masters as Paul 
Manship and Ivan Mestrovic. 


FRANCE 


Clemenceau’s Klotz 

Luxurious and very exclusive is a cer- 
tain private sanitarium near Malmaison 
to which the great of France are discreetly 
taken when they grow not quite bright. 

There the Emperor Napoleon sent the 
Empress Josephine to pass a quiet spell. 
Later her very room was occupied by M. 
Paul Deschanel, who grew slightly de- 
mented after he had been President of 
France (Trae, Aug. 2, 1926). When great 
M. René Viviani came to the U. S. as 
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FORGER-SENATOR KLOTZ 


He went insane—like a fox. 


High Commissioner with Marshall Joffre 
in 1915, few surmised that this onetime 
Prime Minister of France would soon be 
immured at Malmaison. Last week how- 
ever all France knew—and laughed in the 
knowledge—that M. Le Senateur Louis 
Klotz, onetime Finance Minister in the 
Clemenceau War Cabinet (1917-20) had 
just tried desperately to prove himself fit 
for Malmaison—and failed. 

To Clemenceau’s Klotz the splendid 
sanitarium seemed preferable to jail— 
where Governor Emile Moreau of the 
Bank of France was trying to put him. 
To stern Governor Moreau a forgery is a 
forgery, even when perpetrated by a Sen- 
ator of France. The nature of the forged 
paper was naturally not disclosed by the 
Bank; but such pressure was applied to 
M. Klotz that he tendered his resignation 
as Senator and submitted to arrest, plead- 
ing insanity, asking to be sent to Mal- 
maison. 

Seemingly, this single exposure toppled 
a whole house of frauds, painstakingly 
erected by M. Le Senateur Klotz. He was 
found to have purchased jewelry, clothing 
and a motor car on credit, then sold them 
for spot cash to meet gambling losses. 
All last week the music halls of Paris rang 
with mirth and “Klotz. ... Klotz.... 
SF Cy y Aare 

Comedians recalled that as Finance 
Minister M. Klotz started the slogan: 
“The Bosches will pay!’ That was sup- 





posed to justify the War expenditures of 
France, however staggering. Also, at the 
close of the War, Finance Minister Klotz 
signed a paper which enabled him to buy 
from the U. S.—on credit—the $400,- 
000,000 surplus war supplies of the 
A. E. F. in France. Promptly M. Klotz 
sold this credit—bought goods for cash. 
They brought so little that ever since 
France has been repenting his bargain. 
Today one of the chief perplexities of 
Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré is how 
he is ever going to pay the $400,000,000 
bill signed for M. Klotz, which falls due 
in September, 1929. The only alternative 
to paying this huge sum in cash is for 
France to ratify the Mellon-Berenger debt 
funding agreement, in which all the debts 
of France to the U. S. are merged and 
spread over 62 years. Thus far a stubborn 
French Parliament has refused to ratify— 
and the standing $400,000,000 bill is an- 
other reason why Frenchmen are unsym- 
pathetic toward Signer Klotz. 

Throughout last week the man who 
wanted to stay at Malmaison sought to 
feign madness before a trinity of famed 
French psychologists, Professors Truelle, 
Claude and Heuyer. Their verdict: “M. 
Klotz presents no signs of mental illness. 
Nothing indicates that he was in an un- 
balanced condition at the moment when 
the acts were committed. He is therefore 
responsible and must render an accounting 
for these acts.” 

Not to luxurious Malmaison but to 
chill, cheerless Santé Prison went Clemen- 
ceau’s Klotz. When merciless reporters 
sought out ‘Tiger’ Clemenceau himself, 
he shook his shaggy head impatiently and 
snarled: 

“Ha, Klotz! Of course I knew he gam- 
bled, but I also knew he was a rich man, 
then. Ten years ago that was—so many 
men have changed their characters since 
then.” 


— 


Vanderbilts, Letellier & Gwynne 


Smartest Parisians of the cercle du Ritz 
Bar were titillated and intrigued, last week, 
by news from Manhattan that General and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt seemed finally 
reconciled not only with their lanky ex- 
publisher son Cornelius Jr., but also with 
their cherub-faced and rumpus-raising 
nephew Erskine Gwynne. 

Son Cornelius Jr. is scarcely famed in 
Paris—having chosen California as his 
place to toil and go bankrupt publishing 
tabloid news organs. Therefore announce- 
ments that General Cornetius Vanderbilt 
had made available $2,257,000 to pay the 
California tabloid creditors (Time, Dec. 
31), were of relatively slight interest to 
such typical Paris tycoons as M. Henri 
Letellier, publisher of the world’s third 
largest newspaper, Le Journal. It was M. 
Letellier who employed, as his confidential 
and executive secretary until recently, the 
cherubic Erskine Gwynne. But tout Paris 
took keen interest, last week, at reports 
that Nephew Gwynne had actually com- 
pleted a whole fortnight’s visit in Man- 
hattan without doing anything outrageous, 
and had been received as persona grata by 
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M. Le Tycoon LETELLIER 


1,260 suits of clothes, eleven motor 


cars. 
General and Mrs. Vanderbilt. Today 
Nephew Gwynne—no bankrupt—is the 


solvent, industrious and incorporated pub- 
lisher of The Boulevardier, a Paris smart- 
chart resembling Manhattan’s New 
Yorker 

Both Son Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. and 
Nephew Erskine Gwynne have now re- 
pented their original sin of writing for the 
lurid, gumchewerish Hearst Sunday Maga- 
sine. It was son Cornelius Jr.’s indiscre- 
tions in this blatant field which for years 
estranged his parents. Simultaneously 
Nephew Gwynne was writing from Paris a 
series which Hearst editors published as: 
“The Memoirs of Mrs. Jean Nash, by The 
Best Dressed and Most Extravagant 
Woman in the World.” 

Prior to perpetrating such pap for gulli- 
bles, young Erskine Gwynne, son of the 
late famed international polo _ player 
Edward Gwynne, reamed high explosive 
shells in a French munition factory (1915- 
17), soldiered in the A. E. F. (1917-18), 
and worked his way around the world on 
cargo boats (1919-22). Returning to Paris 
he found a berth with exquisite yet potent 
Henri Letellier. Of this Croesus among 
Paris publishers it is said on intimate 
authority that he owns 1,260 suits of 
clothes, and everyone knows that he has 
eleven motor cars, favoring Voisins. Le- 
tellier has been Mayor of Deauville (which 
he launched as a smart resort with Eugéne 
Cornuché), owns his own marque of cham- 
pagne, keeps a smart racing stable, and 
draws most of his immense income from 
real estate scattered throughout Europe 
and South America, from oil fields in 
Mexico, and from Le Journal. 

As secretary to Henri Letellier and oc- 
casional pinch-hitting director of Le Jour- 
nal in his absence, Erskine Gwynne natur- 
ally acquired the bibulous intimacy with 
Le Monde Mondain which has enabled him 
to found and float The Boulevardier. To- 
day he claims 7,000 subscribers, and a 


larger Paris circulation than the inter- 
national Paris Comet, a rival smart-chart 
published simultaneously in Paris, London, 
and Manhattan. 

Prior to sailing from Manhattan for 
Paris, last week, Nephew Gwynne said: 

“Paris has been going through a bigger 
police shake-up than the Grover Whalen 
raids in New York, ever since last Spring. 
Our Grover Whalen—sartorial perfection 
and all—is Prefect of Police Jean Chiappe 
[TrmeE, Jan. 9, 1928]. He has absolutely 
cleaned up the Paris ‘peep shows,’ which 
you might compare to the speakeasies of 
New York. You can’t drop in anywhere 
and see odd sights in Montmartre now- 
adays. 

“They say that Poincaré told Chiappe 
to raid the peep shows because the Gov- 
ernment thought they were giving Paris a 
bad name. Most of them were run by 
Algerians or Levantines or Greeks. Of 
course Chiappe hasn’t interfered with the 
regular, licensed* maisons kept and patron- 
ized by the French themselves. He has 
been out after the tourist show places.” 

Asked which was now the smartest Paris 
night club, Editor Gwynne said: “Still the 
Blue Room — unquestionably! The 
great hit of the Paris stage this year is 
Paul Bourget’s Vient de Paraitre. He has 
very cleverly dramatized the popular idea 
that nearly all the great French literary 
prizes are won through pull with the 
judges.” 


MONACO 


Polignac v. Monégasques 

As a fireman bounds out of bed and 
rushes to a fire, so Crown Prince Pierre 
de Polignac of Monaco bounded into a 
sleeping car berth at Paris and rushed off 
to Monte Carlo. 

In the Principality, embers of revolu- 
tion were a-glowing. The first alarm was 
sounded when the Parliament of Monaco 
—called the National Council—resigned 
en masse. The second alarm was figur- 
atively turned in by Monaco’s one Min- 
ister of State, florid, flustered M. Louis 


Eugene Maurice Piette, after the Com- ° 


munal Council of Monaco. Like delighted 
children at a fire, the tourists and gam- 
blers of Monte Carlo shrilled questions: 
“Ts it really a revolution? What’s it all 
about? What will the Prince do when he 
gets here?” 

In the morning, when Le Train Bleu 
glided into Monte Carlo Station, His 
Highness Prince Pierre Marie Xavier 
Raphaél Antoine Melchior de Polignac, 
Duc de Valentinois, and Comte de Polig- 
nac, stepped forth before suspicious, hos- 
tile eyes. Proud, race-conscious Monégas- 
ques (Monaco natives) despise Prince 
Pierre as a mere naturalized citizen of 
Monaco, and a black-hearted Frenchman 
under his skin. They sneer at the means 
by which he became Crown Prince—mar- 
ried into it, faugh! 

Through angry muttering crowds of 
Monégasques, Prince Pierre proceeded 

*Any respectable Frenchman may obtain such 
a license by applying to the police, but loses his 


citizenship for the period that the license is 
valid. 


resolutely to confer with members of the 
resigned National Council, and especially 
with soft-voiced, steel-eyed M. Léon, the 
young manager of Monte’s famed Casino. 

Salons of the National Council gruffly 
voiced their grievances, charging that: 
1) Prince Louis has “abandoned his peo- 
ple” and now dwells exclusively in France. 
2) The Casino Syndicate is corruptly con- 
cealing profits and nefariously neglecting 
public works which it has contracted to 
perform. Item: the electric plant fre- 
quently breaks down. Item: so do the 
waterworks. Item: ditto the telephones. 
3) The Casino Syndicate has used its 
monopoly power to the detriment of all 
other “enterprises” in Monaco, suppress- 
ing cinema theatres and discontinuing 
fétes which used to fill even the small 
hotels with tourists. 4) The authority of 
the Crown and the extent of the crown 
lands are still so vaguely defined that in 
practice the Prince—and in his name the 
Casino Syndicate—has frequently acted in 
a manner arbitrary, unjust, scandalous. 
Finally the resigned and angry councilors 
made formal demand upon Prince Pierre 
that he summon his father-in-law Prince 
Louis from Paris and set up a commission 
to investigate and right the wrongs of the 
22,153 Monégasques. 

Experienced Prince Pierre de Polignac 
temporized, seemed to yield. By all means 
let there be a commission! Affably His 
Highness named three each of the resigned 
National and Communal councilmen to 
compose the Commission. Also the smart 
son-in-law had a _ proclamation from 
Prince Louis to read—a paternal, gently 
reproving proclamation: 

“Citizens, your Sovereign remains tran- 
quil and confident that recent events have 
been greatly exaggerated abroad. On the 
eve of the seascn most essential to 
Monaco’s prosperity, Prince Louis calls 
the people of Monaco, in the name of and 
by the affection they hold for their coun- 
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PIERRE OF MONACO (AND SON) 


The water-works were broken. 
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try to an appreciation of their sane and 
essential duties.” 

Such is human nature that after Prince 
Pierre de Polignac had publicly declaimed 
these words, the populace, touched that 
Prince Louis had not utterly forsaken 
them, raised hearty huzzahs. While the 
favorable moment lingered, Smart Son- 
in-Law Prince Pierre dashed to catch the 
Blue Train back to Paris, where he laid ail 
details before absentee Prince Louis. 

Observers spied two niggers. in 
Monaco’s smoldering woodpile. Besides 
the 22,153 so-called Monégasques there 
are over 10,000 Italians in Monaco, and 
among them Fascist emissaries are fo- 
menting the idea that Prince Louis intends 
to dispose of Monaco to France, and that 
the little principality might better merge 
with Italy. 

Secondly, the lavish bribes previously 
passed out to influential Monégasques by 
the Casino Syndicate have been much re- 
duced under the new management of 
French and young M. Léon. With some 
unwisdom he has not concealed his opinion 
that the Monégasques are a lazy enervated 
lot, and, worse still, he has turned many 
of them out of Casino jobs and _ hired 
Frenchmen 


GERMANY 


“Remember thou art Mortal!” 


Ambassadors and Ministers accredited at 
Berlin received, last week, an aide memoire 
from the Foreign Office, reminding them 
that Germany’s greatest statesman For- 
eign Minister Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
“can no longer accept evening invitations.” 

Presumably this circular reminder meant 
that some Ambassadors or Ministers have 
recently been so obtuse as to bid plump 
and pudgy Dr. Stresemann to their 9 
o'clock banquets, forgetting entirely that 
his once bibulous and night-owlish habits 
have completely altered since he barely 
escaped Death (Time, May 28) from a 
prolonged and acute kidney attack. 

Today the round face of the “German 
Lloyd George” is not ruddy with noon- 
time beer and midnight champagne, but 
pale. He may eat only sparingly of die- 
tetic food prepared by a special cook; and 
every evening he is bundled off to early 
bed by an _ efficient, uncompromising 
trained nurse. Recently it has even been 
noticed that Dr. Stresemann’s personal 
physician is always closeted with him 
privily for five or ten minutes before he 
makes a public appearance or speech of 
any kind. Intimates of the House of 
Stresemann profess to know that the doc- 
tor spends these five-minute periods in re- 
minding the statesman that he must curb 
his temper, eschew his favorite fiery ora- 
tory, conserve his strength. 

Similar was the famed function of those 
ancient Roman slaves assigned to crouch 
in the chariot of each Conquering Pro- 
consul as he enjoyed his Triumph. “Re- 
member,” the slave would whisper, “Re- 
member thou art mortal!” Thus were 
swelled heads and rash, prideful deeds 
averted by an art now all but lost. 


' ITALY 


Better Begetting 

Valiant has been the response of Italian 
husbands to Signor Benito Mussolini’s ex- 
hortations of last year that they should 
beget more bambini. 

Since the date of his appeal // Duce has 
sent a signed photograph of himself to 
each begetter of twins or triplets. Last 
week things seemed to be going so 
well that Papa Benito—begetter of four 
single children—announced that hence- 
forth he would not send photos to fathers 
of twins and triplets. By inference, only 
the begetters of quadruplets need apply. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Shrewd Rebels, Smart Mother 

Crackling radio dots and dashes from 
Kabul told finally, last week, why no mes- 
sages had flashed for the past fortnight, 
gave gory details of King Amanullah’s 
fierce fight with the rebellious, besieging 
Shinwaris. 

Shrewd Bachia Sakao, chief of the Shin- 
waris, had not only seized Mogubala Hill, 
overlooking Kabul, but had diverted a 
stream which furnished hydro-electric 
power to light the city and work the radio. 
For several days the whole of Kabul— 
even the legation quarter—was under rebel 
fire. Eventually the Shinwaris were driven 
back some 4o miles by loyal troops. Mean- 
while Her Majesty the Queen Mother 
Ulya Hazrat flew out of Kabul by trans- 
port plane to Southern Afghanistan where 
she is especially popular, and besought the 
citizens of Kandahar to remain loyal. 

From the Russian frontier loyal Afghan 
troops under War Minister Mohammed 
Vali Khan rushed to succor Kabul last 
week. Indomitable, they crossed by forced 
marches the high and snow-capped Hindu 
Kush, debouching at last upon the plain 
of Kabul. Throughout the week British 
army planes from India took off 20 white 
women from Kabul, mostly British and 
German, but including one honeymooning 
U. S. bride, Mrs. Carol Isaacson. 

From London it was falsely announced 
that King Amanullah had been forced to 
abdicate in favor of 14-year-old Crown 
Prince Rahmatullah. From Moscow, So- 
viet President A. T. Kalinin despatched a 
“gift” of Red combat planes to aid Afghan- 
istan’s hard-pressed monarch. 


JAPAN 
Out Devils, In Luck! 


For the sixth time in a twelvemonth, 
Japanese were perturbed, last week, at 
the recurrence of an awful but now chronic 
scandal: peisonal appeal by a mere subject 
to the Divine Emperor. 

Since His Majesty is the 124th lineal 
descendant of the Sun Goddess Ameterasu- 
O-Mikami, such appeals are regarded as a 
deadly sacrilege and sin. Nonetheless last 
week, when Emperor Hirohito rode out to 
open Parliament, a burly farmer from 
Saitama Province burst through the cor- 
don of Imperial police and groveled sin- 
fully before the Son of Heaven. 

“The floods!” cried the farmer. “Save 


us from the waters, Divine One! The 
floods are rising in Saitama. Save our 
farms! Speak only a word to Amaterasu- 
O-Mikami, that She may dry up the 
floods!” 

As the simple, believing rustic was 
dragged away, the “Son of Heaven” looked 
down compassionately through spectacles, 
from his great Louis XIV State Coach. 
Above the gorgeous vehicle a_ golden 
phoenix perched with wings spread— 
symbol of divine and _ inextinguishable 
Radiance. Ii the little slant-eyed man in 
spectacles really believes that he can talk 
with his Divine Ancestress Amaterasu-O- 
Mikami—as he is supposed to do several 
times a year—the farmer’s plea must have 
stirred in His Majesty strange emotions. 


Presently, as the State Coach clattered 
into Parliament Square and drew up, Em- 
peror Hirohito stepped nimbly down, as 
though nothing had happened, and was re- 
ceived by members of the Kizokuin 
(House of Peers) and the Shugiin (Com- 
mons), standing at stiff attention in the 
open air. Soon, beneath the vault of 
Heaven, the Son of Heaven pronounced in 
high, piercing, rapid syllables the tradi- 
tional Four Sentences, opening Parliament. 

Though varied slightly, as occasion de- 
mands, the Four Sentences are always to 
the effect that His Majesty’s relations with 
the Powers are friendly (as at present) or 
otherwise; that the budget must be voted; 
and that Peers and Commons should “ex- 
ercise care and consideration for the wel- 
fare of the Empire.” 

Political Situation. When members 
of the present Parliament were elected 
(Time, March 5), the Seiyukai party of 
Prime Minister General Baron  Giichi 
Tanaka could count upon only 221 seats. 
The Government was therefore menaced 
with upset by the Minseito opposition of 
214, plus a faction holding the balance of 
power led by Deputy Yusuke Tsurumi. 
That the Cabinet was not immediately 
overthrown, was due to the adjournment 
of Parliament for the solemn enthrone- 
ment of the Emperor Hirohito. 

During this ceremonious interval, Baron 
Tanaka has unquestionably played politics 
with bribes and blandishments. The result 
appeared to be, last week, that Deputy 
Yusuke Tsurumi and his balance-of-power 
faction are now heart and soul for the 
Prime Minister. Furthermore moneyed 
Baron Tanaka has persuaded 29 of the 
Minseito opposition Deputies to bolt their 
party under Takejiro Tokonami and set 
themselves up as soi-disant independents. 
This reduces the effective strength of the 
Minseito opposition to 185, making cer- 
tain supremacy for the Prime Minister. 

With decks thus cleared, it might have 
been supposed that Parliament would 
settle at once to the major business of 
enacting the budget and passing a looming 
and monumental bill intended to transfer 
numerous land and industrial taxes from 
national to provincial authorities. Actually 
no business whatever was done, last week, 
since Parliament was obliged to adjourn 
to Jan. 20 for the national celebration of 

Japanese New Year. Since Japan 
adopted the Gregorian calendar in 1873, 
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Japan’s New Year’s Day has fallen on the 
same date as in the U. S., but there the 
likeness ends. Japanese would consider it 
impious to devote less than two full weeks 
to jubilation. 

Hung in each Japanese doorway, last 
week, was a bit of straw rope, the shime- 
nawa, beloved of the Sun Goddess. Japa- 
nese husbands rose up on New Years, 
opened their doors and scattered parched 
beans in four directions, crying “Out of my 
house, Devils! Welcome in, Luck!” 

Prior to the sacred Seventh Day, solemn 
Japanese virgins dutifully gathered the 
Seven Spring Grasses, used to make a 
broth, which, mixed with rice, is con- 
sumed by every pious Japanese family at 
breakfast, on the Seventh Morn. 

Subsequent jubilation always includes 
stilt-walking and kite-flying by boys and 
voung men, playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock by girls, and the composition 
of stately New Year poems by every elder 
Japanese who would be thought a gentle- 
man or lady. 

The national New Year Poetry Compe- 
tition is currently upon the theme: Denka 
no asa (Morn at the farmhouse). With 
this in mind each contestant has composed 
a classical oy a verse form containing 
31 syllables in lines of 5, 7, 5, 7 and 7. 
Amid nation: rl fe stivities and rejoicings the 
prize winner will be named and compli- 
mented by the Sublime Emperor Hirohito, 
himself no mean poet. 


RUMANIA 
Speech from the Throne 


With splendrous pomp and a majesty 
almost Byzantine, the common peasants 
who have recently arisen to dominate the 
Rumanian Government (Time, Nov. 19) 
convoked a newly elected parliament, last 
week, and proceeded briskly to the busi- 
ness of the Realm. 

Splendrous was the preliminary singing 
of a grand Ze Deum in the National 
Cathedral at Bucharest, with the Patriarch 

Rumania, bearded Miron Cristea, pre- 
siding in his twinkling medieval mitre. 
Lustily sang the new peasant Deputies and 
Senators, clad in immaculate white home- 
spun blouses and white legging trousers. 
lor them the Te Deum was a stately song 
of triumph. Good honest fellows—some 
could not forbear to skip a bit for joy as 
the procession moved from Cathedral to 
Parliament. Thefe it was quickly seen how 
complete had been the triumph of Peasant 
Prime Minister Juliu Maniu at the Parlia- 
mentary elections completed last week. Of 
he 376 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
361 are now held by Maniu_ peasants, 
whereas last year the now ousted Dictator 
Vintila Bratiano had 318. Today the fallen 
House of Bratiano, which had dominated 
Rumania since the creation of the King- 
dom (1881), controls but 14 Chamber 
Similarly in the new Senate, Prime 
Minister Juliu Maniu holds an overwhelm- 
ing majority of 168 over the 36 followers 
of Dictator-Reject Vintila Bratiano. 

Last week, tall, aristocratic, big-boned 
M. Bratiano sat as a mere Deputy, discon- 
solate, while a broad, confident peasant 
grin spread under the small, black mous- 
tache of M. Maniu. Just prior to the open- 
ing of Parliament, the black moustache 
brushed ever so lightly and reverently the 
hand of Her Majesty the Dowager Queen 
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MANIU AND MARIE 


Pleasant peasant—serene Queen. 


Marie. Though she had no part in the 
ceremony, her motherly and grandmoth- 
erly heart could not be otherwise than 
quickening and aglow. The Speech from 
the Throne (of her six-year-old grandson 
King Mihai) was about to be read by 
Prince Nicholas of Rumania (her slightly 
weak-chinned 25-year-old son), thus open- 
ing the first freely-elected Parliament in 
the history of the Kingdom. 

On the whole Prince Nicholas acquitted 
himself well. He spoke in his official 
capacity as one of the three Regents of 
Rumania, the other two being Patriarch 
Miron Cristea and Chief Justice G. 
Buzdugan, both aged gaffers. Reading in 
a loud, penetrating voice His Royal High- 
ness declared from the Throne that the 
policy of Peasant Prime Minister Juliu 
Maniu will be sixfold: 

First, to convert Rumania into a democ- 
racy of authentic, Anglo-Saxon stamp, re- 
taining constitutional monarchy. Second, 
to accord to Rumania’s national minorities 
a just and lawful share in government, 
whereas they have been exploited and 
oppressed. Third to de-bureaucratize and 
decentralize the Government, granting 
more authority to provinces and munici- 
palities. Fourth, to reform the notoriously 
corrupt and unscrupulous Police, Gendar- 
merie and Secret Service. Fifth, to recon- 
struct the nation economically, providing 
broad measures of agricultural and indus- 
trial assistance. Sixth, to reverse the 
Bratiano policy of shutting out foreign 
capital, and rather welcome “peaceful 
penetration” of Rumania under appropri- 
ate and lenient restrictions. 

While these promises will take at least 
a decade to perform, they are the most 
hopeful words officially spoken in Rumania 
since the War. They show, moreover, that 
the whole nation is solid in support of Boy 
King Mihai—or as Queen Marie calls him 
“Our Tender and Lovely Hope” (Time, 
Nov. 26). Appropriately enough last week, 
King Mihai ignored his Parliament and 
played with trains—real trains. One loco- 
motive with which he played was the first 
full-sized freight engine to be built en- 
tirely in Rumania. On the day after Par- 
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For WINTER HOLIDAYS 
sail through the Caribbean on the 32,000-ton 
liner "* Columbus”’ 





RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


West Indies 
Wetreter Creitises 


Sailing on January 30 and February 26 


(Two midwinter cruises, each of 25 days, 
to the fascinating lands of the Caribbean 
—visiting Dutch Curacao, French Mart- 
nique, British “Barbados, Caracas in Vene- 
zuela, Nassau ©> Trinidad, in addition to 
Havana, Panama, Kingston & other ports. 
For luxury and cuisine and service, the 
“Columbus” has no rival in West Indian 
Cruises. She is the largest and finest liner 
that has ever sailed to the Caribbean Sea. 


Rates, $400 and upward 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


@, The first cruise to visit walled Carcassonne. Visiting 
also Casablanca, Corfu and the ‘Balearic Isles andta dozen 
famous cities of the Western Mediterranean. Sailing 
April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward. 


Land Cruises to California 


@.Transcontinental tripson special Raymond-W hitcomb 
Trains running from Atlantic to Pacific without change. 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


GA new summer cruise along the European shores of 
the Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and 
‘Budapest, Milan, the Italian Cakes, Lucerne and Inter- 
laken, Rome and Granada. Sailing on June 29 on the 
Cunard liner “Franconia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 


North Cape Cruise 


G.Wicth a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and ee: The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 

Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the “Carinthia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 


Send for Raymond -Whitcomb Cruise “Booklets 





Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; meeps 4, = Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave. troit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; Se iP rancisco,657 Market St. 
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46-DAY CRUISES 


12,000 Miles—1i Countries 
couplete shore 


$3895 ponguam 


MEDITERRANEAN 
the Holy Land and Egypt 


ye 
including 


HERE in the world can you match 

this travel value? You need a win- 
ter vacation—and the Mediterranean 
is the place to go. Make new friends in 
countries familiar to you from school- 
days. Red-cheeked flower girls in Ma- 
deira— croupiers of Monte Carlo—shop- 
keepers clothed in rainbow colors, in 
the Arab quarters of Algiers—donkey 
boys eager to escort you to the Pyramids 
—peasant women of Nazareth dressed 
exactly as they were in Bible times— 
a fascinating panorama awaits you. 


TOURIST Third Cabin accommodations 
on famous cruising liners can be en- 
gaged for $395, or less than $9 per day 
for the Cruise. The college crowd 
travels TOURIST Third Cabin now- 
adays, as well as teachers, clergymen, 
business and professional men and wo- 
men, and all who wish to see the most 
and get the best on the fewest number 
of travel dollars. The itinerary includes 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte 
Carlo, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Sicily,and tocrown 
the trip—a five-day stay in Egypt. Fre- 
quent stopovers and optional return to 
America by a north European port. 


S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 
S. S. Adriatic, Feb. 28 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For complete information address No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices else- 
where, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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liament opened His Majesty was lifted 
into the cab of the freight monster—with 
Queen Marie watchfully present—and 


actually clutched and tugged at the throttle | 


with sufficient force to open it and spin 
the giant driving wheels. Precocious and 
forthright, King Mihai said to the steam 
engineer: “At home I have a ’lectric 
train!” 


BOLIVIA— PARAGUAY 
“Greedy!” v. “Liars!” 

Wrathful charges and irate denials con- 
tinued to characterize the warlike relations 
of Bolivia and Paraguay, last week, despite 
the fact that both Governments had 
declared a truce (Trme, Dec. 31) and 
accepted mediation by the Pan-American 
Parley at Washington. President José P. 
Guggiari of Paraguay (a Swiss by birth) 


| observed that “Bolivia has always been 


greedy.” He specifically charged in a 
cable to the U.S. State Department that, 
last week, Bolivian troops were still ad- 
vancing into Paraguayan territory. Intima- 
tions from President Hernando Siles of 
Bolivia were in the sense that this charge 
was a dastardly lie. 

Meanwhile officials of the Pan-American 
Parley cabled to both Governments for 
acceptance or comment upon the text of 
a protocol which, if signed between them, 
would set up an arbitral board to investi- 
gate the original clash between Bolivian 
and Paraguayan troops in the disputed 
region called Gran Chaco (Time, Dec. 24). 

First to reply was Dr. Juan Y. Ramirez, 
Charge d’Affaires at the Paraguayan lega- 
tion, who said the pact was acceptable to 
his country, conditional upon the insertion 
of certain slight changes, to be made 
known in the event of a meeting of the 
involved parties. 


CHINA 

Christian Majority 

Released by the Nationalist Information 
Bureau in Manhattan, last week, was the 
striking information that seven out of the 
ten members of the new Nationalist Cab- 
inet are Christians. These include the 
75th descendant of Confucius in direct line, 
H. H. Kung, Minister of Colonies; and the 
great Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, one of 
China’s so-called “Big Three.” 

Non-Christian members of the Cabinet 
and “Big Three” are President of China 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Marshal Yen Hsi- 
shan (Time, Dec. 24). 

Additional Christian Cabinet Ministers 
are: C. T. Wang (Foreign Affairs), T. V. 


; Soong (Finance), Chung Hui (Justice) and 


Sun Fo (Railways) son of the late founder 
of the Nationalist Party great Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. 
Shattering Morals 

Filial piety has been the immemorial 
duty of Chinese sons, and celibacy that of 


widows. Since the high and far off time of | 
Confucius (550-478 B.c.) and long before, | 


this has been so. But last week the kinetic, 
iconoclastic new Nationalist Government 
issued a proclamation shattering to Chinese 
morals. Acts of filial piety were declared 
to be “no longer meritorious but un- 
worthy,” and celibate widows were bidden 
to eschew the “outworn mandate of mere 
superstition.” 
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Cunard West Indies 


Cruises... A Sun- 
drenched Winter 


Interlude... 


Two days out of wintry 
New York on a Cunarder 
and you are introduced to 
summer... Lounging in 
your stateroom you antic- 
ipate Nassau in a tangle of 
palms and bananas... 
Ordering from your dip- 
lomatic steward at dinner 
you visualize the joys of a 
daiquiri at the Sevilla 
Biltmore Café in Havana 
...-An hour in the gym- 
nasium and you glimpse 
yourself diving through 
the jade surf at Crane 
Beach, Barbados... And 
it is all true... Because 
you are on a Cunarder 
which is just as glamorous, 
marvelous and adventur- 
ous as the tropical ports 
you will visit. 















Two 31 day cruises 
$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, 
Port-au-Prince,Kingston, 
Cristobal, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, 
San Juan, Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 


From N. Y.... 
January 19 and 
February 23, 1929. 





Every Saturday to Havana 
by the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia ... Every luxury 
of a great Cunarder ... 


from N.Y... . January to 
March 16, 1929. 


For further information apply to 


your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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DO YOU INHALE 


BEFORE 
BREAKFAST ? 







: 


AQ GREAT WAY TO KNOW 
THE COOL EXPERIENCE OF $PLID 





1 e ” . ‘ . . 
Go ahead, have another try at that pre-breakfast effect is proved (16% cooler). It heightens your enjoy- 
cigarette! And make it a Spud this time... not ment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. Spud is the new 
another layer of morning-mouth unpleasantness . . . freedom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. » 


but the moist-cool, crisp, tobacco eye-opener At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 







’ b 4 . . r 
you’ve always hoped for. Spud’s cooling Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 











JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff ... but by first pack. Sur. How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 


prise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued cool- cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 


ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL~COOLED CIGARETTES 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you've seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 
















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“‘burning romance” in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
fSrom any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 


VOC. 


PMARTIELT CITY 
™ 7 ato 
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RELIGION 





“King of the Jews” 

In his study at the Community Church 
in New York, once known as the Church 
of the Messiah, the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes knit his brows over a sermon he 
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Rev. JoHNn Haynes Ho_Mes 


“Seek Him in the synagogs, not in the 
churches.” 


was preparing for Christmas-tide. He had 
his notions about this man Jesus. 

While choirs in a thousand naves of 
Christian churches throughout Manhattan 
lifted their voices in the ancient glad 
Noels, while bells in the towers quivered 
with anticipation of midnight chimes to 
herald the eternal rebirth of the Babe, 
Pastor Holmes took the platform. 

The place to look for Jesus is in the 
Jewish synagogs, he solemnly assured his 
congregation. More of the religion of 
Jesus 1s taught in the synagogs than in all 
the Christian churches put together. 

Christians err, announced Pastor 
Holmes, when they speak of the Resur- 
rection: “There is not the slightest shred 
of evidence that Jesus ever rose from the 
dead.” Christians are all wrong because 
they don’t understand the really great 
things Jesus did, such as wage war on 
Church and State. Christians are mis- 
guided, too, when they apotheosize the car- 
penter who loved the title “Son of Man.” 

Jesus taught the Jewish religion, and his 
religion “remains Jewish all the same.” 

There was holly in the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes’s church during Christmas week, 
and some special music on Sunday, but 
nothing in the way of a carol service. On 
Christmas Day, the church was dark. 

In books and sermons Pastor Holmes 
has, since going to the Church in 1907, 
identified himself with the radicals on all 
subjects: Jesus, marriage, socialism. In 
his own report of his activities in Who’s 
Who he dates his rationalistic coming of 
age thus: “Left Unitarianism and became 
independent, 1919.” 

His views on marriage have made news- 
paper copy from time to time, since the 


publication in 1913 of his book, Marriage 
and Divorce. Marriage, he contended, 
must be regarded as a human institution, 
a social form to be used so long as it is 
useful, and to be abolished when abolition 
is wise. Essentially marriage is a sex mat- 
ter, but the test of a true marriage is 
‘spiritualization of the physical instinct of 
sex attraction.” He approved of divorce 
whenever affection has dwindled. 

In 1920 he published a study of the 
economic situation, Js Violence the Way 
Out? In this he aligned himself definitely 
with the working class in the capital-labor 
fight. By some method Labor must even- 
tually triumph, and a completely new order 
of society must be established. But it 
would be folly for labor to use violence to 
attain its end. 

In New Churches for Old (1922) he 
urged: get rid of theology, develop in its 
place a conception of religion as a social 
fellowship. He is against war and whiskey. 
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“Merry del Val Jubilee” 

For a day last week Rafael Merry del 
Val stepped reluctantly out of the shadow 
of the retirement in which he has lived 
since the death of Pope Pius X, his be- 
loved friend. He celebrated the silver 
jubilee of his elevation, at the hands of 
Pius X, to the cardinalate. He celebrated 
a high mass. He attended a banquet in his 
honor. Then once again he withdrew into 
the cloister of his memories. 

It was a political tangle which precipi- 
tated Merry del Val on his so-glittering 
early career. Cardinal Rampolla was ex- 
pected to succeed to the papacy when Leo 
XIII died in 1903. But objections 
were raised and the election finally went to 
Giuseppe Sarto, a simple priest, peasant 
by birth, peasant-hearted to the end of 
his days. 

With infinite trepidation the new, tenth 
Pius looked about for some more worldly 
figure on whom to lean in the grave duty 
of administering affairs of state. At that 
time young Merry del Val, only 38, had 
acted as secretary of the Conclave of 
Cardinals and was director of the Acad- 
emy of Noble Ecclesiastics at Rome, where 
he had studied for the priesthood. 

No peasant was Merry del Val, but 
scion of an ancient Spanish family, 
grandee by birth and _ inclination, rich, 
sophisticated. He was the son of Don 
Rafael Marquis Merry del Val, secretary 
to the Spanish ambassador at London. 
His mother, the granddaughter of Brodie 
McGee Willcocks, onetime M. P., had 
mingled a strain of English blood with 
Merry del Val’s paternal Spanish. Born 
in London, Merry del Val had been edu- 
cated at Baylis House. He completed his 
theological studies in Rome and was or- 
dained priest at 23. 

Under Pope Leo XIII Merry del Val 
was Master of the Robes and Privy 
Chamberlain, and one of the youngest 
members of the papal household. He had 
ample exercise for his patrician tastes. He 
liked horses, liked dancing; he was an 
excellent shot. In ecclesiastical matters 
however he was not widely known. And 
when the new pope, Pius X, in his emer- 
gency, selected Merry del Val as Pro- 
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There is no standing still... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two years 600 
switchboards have been recon 
structed in the larger cities served 
by the Bell System to enable the operators 
to give a more direct and faster service. 

Previously in towns where there were 
more than one central office, your oper- 
ator would hold you on the line while 
she got the operator at the other central 
office on an auxiliary pair of wires. Now 
she connects directly with the other cen- 
tral office and repeats the number you 
want to the other operator. You hear her 
do this so that you can correct her if there 
is any mistake. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE 





dollars. Likewise, it saves mil 
lions of minutes a day for the pub 


lic and it has cut down the number of 


errors by a third. 

It is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give direct, 
high-speed telephone service. 

There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. Better and better telephone ser- 
vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 


THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


This little change cost millions of 
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The Book: Cadillac Neel 


ON WASHINGTON BOULEVARKD 
THE STREET OF FINE SHOPS 


DETROIT 








GOOD NIGHT 


His door is closed and locked, 
the key hangs swinging, still 
clinking; the shower drips in 
lessening rhythm and wet towels 
huddle ‘neath the spattered wash 
stand. Whoooooeee go the toy 
boats on the icy river. The soft 
warm blankets have been rolled 
back and the bed lamp sheds 
mellow yellow invitation to 
crawl in and turn ’round and 
’round and sleep. An :mpudent 
wind from over the lakes har- 
ries him, hurries him, and he 
disappears under billows of blue 
wool and white. The day is done. 
The lamp is out. The wind sings 
_its midnight song. He smiles 
and sleeps —and goes skirring 
to the other side of the moon, 
to the orange groves of Seville, 
or, he sits again in strange 
offices where that day he had 
fought his happy fights. And care | 
stops at his door — and listens 
— and gazes wistfully through 
the key hole. What a wonderful 
sleep! Good night. See you soon? 





THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


Carl M. Snyder, Managing Director 


DETROIT 
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RAFAEL MERRY DEL VAL 


Out of the shadows for a jubilee. 


Secretary of State the decision came as a 
distinct shock. 

It was expected, of course, that the ap- 
pointment would be only temporary. On 
the contrary, three months later the Pope 
made Merry del Val a Cardinal and gave 
him the full secretary title. Thereafter for 
eleven years Merry del Val at the Vatican 
counselled, conferred, carried out the poli- 
cies of the peasant Pius. He enunciated 
his Pope’s vigorous disapproval of all 
modernistic tendencies, in religion and in 
society. He became a world figure. 

Strangely ill-mated as the two seemed— 
the simple, ascetic Pope and the flashing 
knightly young Cardinal—they soon be- 
came united by the strongest bonds: de- 
pendence and admiration on the part of 
Pius, affection on the part of Merry del 
Val. 

In 1914, when Pius died, Merry del Val 
seemed by all odds the likeliest candidate 
for St. Peter’s throne. But a new force 
had arisen in the Catholic hierarchy, 
Giacomo della Chiesa, Archbishop of 
Bologna. Cardinal della Chiesa had de- 
livered a striking address on the outbreak 
of the War, in which he insisted that the 
Holy See observe the strictest neutrality, 
yet make every effort to restore peace and 
mitigate suffering. The fine periods of 
that address were still echoing when the 
Cardinals met to elect a new Pope. Ten 
ballots were cast and as the smoke of their 
burning ascended from the Vatican, it was 
della Chiesa, not del Val, who experienced 
the emotion of becoming God's spokes- 
man on earth. 

Then Merry del Val withdrew into the 
relative obscurity to which he has clung 
ever since. One dearest labor of these last 
years has been in the hope of achieving 
the canonization of simple, faithful, saintly 
Pius X. 

Although Merry del Val is 63 he is still 
the youngest Cardinal in the Curia. In 
1920 he became Cardinal Camerlengo of 
the Holy Roman Church (administrator of 
the property and revenues of the Holy 
See). Should the present Pope die, Merry 
del Val as Cardinal Camerlengo would be 
in charge during the interim before the new 
Pope was consecrated. 
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By Rabbinical Law 


Pulling his derby far down on his 
spreading ears—for it would be disrespect- 
ful to stand uncovered—Frank Fink 
stepped panting before the bench of the 
Jewish Court of Arbitration, a court for 
New York’s ghetto disputes. “lWWeh su 
mir!” he wailed; “Woe is me.” Swaying 
from side to side he pleaded in stricken 
Yiddish his complaint against the 
Abertiner Burying Society, of which he is 
a member. 

Ancient rabbinical law declares that 
men and women should be buried in differ- 
ent parts of the cemetery. And yet . . 
tsooris!, . . the Society had just sold a 
plot, for $1,000, to a man who said he 
would be buried there side by side with 
his wife! It was a scandal, and the Society 
should be compelled to take back the 
plot, restore the tainted money! 

Now, pulling their derbies likewise 
down more firmly on their heads, the offi- 
cers of the Society approached the tri- 
bunal. How did they know the purchaser 
really would be buried beside his wife? 
What is more, $1,000 is no money to be 
thrown away. The Society needed it to 
build a wall around the cemetery. The 
sale was quite orthodox and shouid be 
allowed to stand. 

Solemnly the three judges of the Court, 
a rabbi and two laymen, pondered. True 
it was that men and women should not be 
buried together. But this man in ques- 
tion was not already getting into his grave, 
accompanied by his wife! No. The sale 
of the plot was proper enough, and $1,000 
was a good price. Fink was a trouble- 
maker. The sale stood. 


The Jewish Court of Arbitration meets 
once every two weeks in a municipal 
courtroom convenient to the ghetto. It 
is patronized chiefly by orthodox Polish 
Jews, who voluntarily seek its help in 
settling quarrels, almost always on reli- 
gious matters. Each applicant for justice 
signs an agreement to abide by the court’s 
decision, tells his own story informally 
without the aid of a lawyer, pays 5o0¢ 
toward administration costs. 

ee 
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“Ecclesiastical Notes” 

Negroes may be freed from civil slavery, 
but segregation of them in colored churches 
is just as bad, declared Dr. Mordecai 
Wyatt Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., before the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, in convention at Rochester, 
N. Y. The Council, completing its quad- 
rennial meeting, adopted resolutions to 
give special attention to the griefs of Negro 
brethren. 


Services commemorating the 17th anni- 
versary of Capt. Roald Amundsen’s dis- 
covery of the South Pole, and his last 
sacrifice in efforts to aid members of the 
Nobile expedition into the Arctic, were held 
last fortnight at the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. They 
were sponsored by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. Said Bishop William 
Thomas Manning: “Amundsen’s achieve- 
ments were the triumph of mind and soul 
over matter . . . signs and proofs of our 


kinship with God.” 
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Truck Tire Improvements 


that mean Money to You 


Fully as great as the recent advances in pas- 
senger car tire construction are the improve- 
ments which Goodyear now offers in truck 
tires. 

New peaks of truck tire ability result from 
these new betterments—new reaches in effi- 
cient and economical motor transport. 


New and improved tread designs, for ex- 
ample, provide greater go-ahead tractive 
power on Goodyear Truck Tires. Stronger 
and tougher tread compounds set up a new 
measure of Goodyear resistance to wear. 


Extra durable body stock and structure 
extend still farther the vitality of Goodyear 
Tires, already the record holders for long 
life at low per-mile cost. 

You ought to know about these Goodyear 
achievements if you are an owner or user of 
trucks. Goodyear Truck Tire Experts are at 
your command for consultation on the right 
type and size of Goodyears for your ve- 
hicles. Your local Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer is equipped and eager 
to give you the standard Goodyear Service 
that backs up Goodyear Truck Tire quality. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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. BEN FRANKLIN 


—believed in, practiced and 
preached THRIFT 


Printer, philosopher, inventor, 
patriot, diplomat, writer, uncon- 
ventionalist — entered Philadel- 
phia with a roll providently 
tucked under either arm and 
munched a third as he walked up 
Market Street. 

Of versatile greatness, he 
worked, wrote, saved and served 
his country. Signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence just a little 
southeast of John Hancock's 
famous signature. 

Believed in, practiced and 
preached thrift; put his savings in 
the bank and his wisdom in Poor 
Richard’s Almanack. 


His birthday is January 17, and 
National Thrift Week appropri- 
ately begins on that day. 

In celebration of Thrift Week, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston* is 
offering its Monthly Budget Sheet, 
designed to make practical the 
Thrift Ideal. And any American, 
descendant of Ben Franklin or 
not, can have a free copy by 
addressing— 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 

197 CLARENDON STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 





John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of the John Hancock 
Monthly Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c. to cover 
postage. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








T. 





* The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston has 6 MILLION policies 
outstanding with 3 BILLION dollars of insurance 
in force. Over 4 MILLION families are pro- 
tected by Insurance Budgeting in this Company. 
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$10,000 Reward 


People in the U. S. want their music, 
like their sermons, short. Quick to realize 
it, Victor Talking Machine Co., when it 
offered $25,000 last spring for the best 
symphonic work, included prize offers of 
$10,000 and $5,000 for best and second- 
best short compositions suitable for a jazz 
orchestra. The $25,000 symphonic contest 
stays open until next May. Winners of 
the jazz contest were named last week in 
Manhattan at a dinner at which John 
Philip Sousa was toastmaster. 

E. R. Fenimore Johnson, executive vice 
president of the Victor Company, made the 
announcement. First prize, he said, went 
for Two American Sketches to Thomas 


Griselle of Mount Vernon, N. Y., grad- 


uate (1911) of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, whose recent activities have been 
with special radio programs. Second prize 
has been awarded Rube Bloom of Brook- 
lyn for his Song of the Bayou. Both, 
according to terms of the contract, are 
U.S. citizens. Each composition took less 
than five minutes when smartly played at 
the banquet by Nat Shilkret and _ his 
Victor orchestra. Next day both compo- 
sitions were released on a record—Gris- 
elle’s Nocturne and March on one side, 
Bloom’s Bayou with its chorus of “Oh 
Lord, Please Take Away the Darkness” on 
the other. Victor calls it rightly a $15,000 
record, tells purchasers on the jacket that 
“for more than a generation it has been 
the particular privilege of the Victor 
Company to satisfy al] musical needs, and 
all musical tastes. Its ability to do so is 
self-evident in the roster of famous names 
that have won the distinction of ‘Victor 
artists’. . . . The American musical scene 
includes, in a conspicuous place, what is 
known as ‘concert jazz’ music. Herein, at 
present, lie great possibilities of American 
contribution to musical art. Realizing 
these possibilities, Victor, in conformity 
with its policy of promoting every worthy 
musical activity, has encouraged American 
composers in this idiom with the same en- 
thusiasm that it devotes to the promotion 
of the classical forms of music. .. .” 
6 
Street Cleaner’s Mass 

In Tonypandy, Wales, 200 members of 
the Mid-Rhondda Choral Society gave first 
performance to a Christmas mass. It was 
composed by Edwin Gardner, local street 
cleaner, who, despite no technical knowl- 
edge of music, took inspiration from the 
noises of the street, worked out melodies 
on a wheezy home organ and turned out a 
mass that last week made him hero of the 
Rhondda coal district. 








Again, Master Menuhin 

No child prodigy today can rival in fame 
young Yehudi Menuhin, 11-year-old violin- 
ist. A year ago he went East from Cali- 
fornia, astounded Manhattan with his mas- 
terly conception of the Beethoven concerto. 
Last week he went again, again played with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, this time the 
Tschaikovsky concerto. But although now 








| he plays on a full-sized fiddle and has a 


reputation which might well be the envy 
of many a full-sized fiddler, his perform- 


ance last week suffered in comparison with 
the younger Yehudi’s. As before, critics 
marked his amazing virtuosity, but many 
detected signs of a precocious vice: striv- 
ing for effect. 

Pl —_——)> 
Italian Season 


With pomp and circumstance last week 
Italians began their formal opera season. 
In Rome Soprano Claudia Muzio sang in 
Norma and His Majesty King Vittorio 
Emanuele went to listen, with Queen Elena 
and Princess Giovanna. In Milan the opera 
was Meistersinger, the ovation for Con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini. He leaves Milan 
soon for the U. S. where he will conduct 
the last half-season of Manhattan’s Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 

a 
Segovia’s Return 

Andrés Segovia is to the guitar what La 
Argentina is to the castanets, Casals -to 
the cello, Kreisler to the violin. Last year 
his U. S. début was one of the major 
events of the season. Last week he played 
again without accompaniment, music by 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Albeniz, with such 
skiil and understanding as to hold his 
Manhattan audience rapt. 


SCIENCE 


American Association 


Some 5000 members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science spent the week in Manhattan, at 
their annual winter convention. Some data: 

Preserved Sloth. Perhaps 1,000,000 
years ago, certainly 500,000, a dumpy, 
pale yellow ground sloth, 8 feet long from 
its small head to its thick tail, lumbered 
terrorized near what is now El Paso, 
Texas. Some predatory beast was chasing 
it, perhaps a sabre-toothed tiger. The 
sloth was a plant-eating animal with soft 
teeth and did not know how to fight. So 
it could only lope towards a hole it knew. 
It reached the hole, scrambled over the 
ledge, fell 100 feet to the bottom. Bats 
who made the place their perch fluttered 
and squeaked fearfully, angrily. The prey- 
ing beast went away. But the sloth could 
not climb out of the hole, which was a 
volcanic pit with vertical sides. Soon the 
sloth died and the indifferent bats dropped 
their guano on its dead body. Good for 
modern paleontology was their filthy cov- 
ering. It preserved the sloth-bones, teeth, 
tendons, hide and even a food ball in its 
stomach. Recently one Ewing Waterhouse 
of El Paso descended the pit and found the 
remains, which forthwith went to Yale’s 
Peabody Museum. It is the third and best- 
preserved ground sloth known, reported 
Yale’s Richard Swann Lull. 

Synthetic Insulin. John J. Abel and 
H. Jensen of Johns Hopkins reported that 
they had reduced insulin (hormone which 
controls the body’s sugar) to crystals of 
relatively simple chemical content. In the 
crystals they found 3% sulphur, consider- 
able nitrogen, five different ameno-acids. 
They are working to identify remaining 
insulin crystal constituents. When that is 
done they feel that they can make syn- 
thetic insulin much cheaper than the pres- 
ent animal product. Insulin is one of the 
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.. NEW 





the largest, handsomest 


and finest product in 
Dodge Brothers history 


The NEW Dodge Senior was the first 
creation of Dodge Brothers under the 
auspices of Walter P. Chrysler. 

Built in Dodge Brothers plants — 
under the guiding genius of this master 
of modern engineering and craftsman- 
ship —it is well worthy of a heritage 
so eminently fine. 

Its refreshing lines and distinctive 


interiors cannot be seen without a feel- 


DODGE 


TIME 
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ing of intense admiration. Nor can you 


drive this fine, large car without re- 
sponding enthusiastically to the thrill 


of its performance. 


In the whole world of great motor 


cars, there is none quite like the new 
Dodge Senior. It has the inimitable 
spirit of all Chrysler achievement, and 
that sterling dependability which never 


fails to characterize Dodge Brothers cars. 





SENIOR .. 
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four hormones so far isolated. Of the 
others: adrenalin, thyroxin and pituitrin. 

Hot-&-Cold Moon. One late afternoon 
when the Moon was early up, astronomers 
at Mt. Wilson observatory focused their 
1oo-inch telescope on her and with a 
thermocouple found her heat, absorbed 
from the sun, to be 159° F. ( Water boils 
on earth at 212° F.) While they were 
measuring, Earth passed between Sun and 
Moon, causing an eclipse. Moon’s tem- 
perature dropped to 196° below Zero. 
Less than an hour later the lunar tempera- 
ture was 155° F. Edison Pettit and Seth 
Barnes Nicholson, who reported this, esti- 
mated that when no sunlight reaches the 
Moon, her temperature falls to 459° below 
Zero. 

Genesis of Continents. Earth has a 
rind 2,000 miles thick, a core 4,000 miles 
in diameter. The core is a hot, viscous 
liquid, composed chiefly of iron and held 
within the mighty pressure of the rind. At 
times the central heat melts spots in the 
rind; asthenoliths or blisters result 30 to 
600 miles below Earth’s surface. The 


asthenoliths may be hundreds of miles 
wide, 10 to 20 miles thick. So theorized 
Leland Stanford’s Bailey Willis. 
Looking Backward. Despite general 
acceptance of Chicago’s late Thomas 
Chrowder Chamberlin’s _ planetesimal 
theory of Earth’s origin, Oxford’s Herbert 
Hall Turner opined that science can never 
tell the Earth’s beginnings, nor the uni- 
verse’s. So look forward, said he. “Time’s 
arrow points one way—to the future. It 
is a vain hope that we can ever learn of 
the beginning of things. To quote A. S. 
Eddington in his recently published Gif- 
ford Lectures,* it is as vain as it would 


*Tue NATURE OF THE PuystcAL Worip.—A. 
S. Eddington—Macmillan ($3.75). An admir- 
ably lucid, charmingly written interpretation of 
the modern hypotheses of relativity, time gravita- 
tion, quanta. Arthur Stanley Eddington, 46, is 
Plumian professor of astronomy at Cambridge. 
When he visits London, he is most often seen at 
the exclusive & intellectual Atheneum Club, 
where Professor Turner is also member. 

For a sound report on widely dispersed and 
uncorrelated scientific activities, see ANNUAL 
REPORT, The Smithsonian Institution, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you meet your prospective 
In-Laws .. . for the first time... 


be nonchalant . . . Light a Murad. 


They taste just like they did 20 years ago 





be to expect that all the inonkeys in the 
world pounding on all the typewriter keys 
in the world would duplicate all the books 
in the British Museum.” 


How Man Came to Be. In few words, 
American Museum’s William K. Gregory 
outlined how man came to be man. Pre- 
mammalian vertebrates supplied the spine, 
chest and hip girdles, arms and legs, skull. 
Early mammals built up the definitely 
mammalian skeleton, the beginning of the 
mammalian brain, a mobile face, adapta- 
tion to temperature changes. The early 
anthropoids, being climbers, modified the 
hands and feet, arms and legs, shoulder 
girdle, ribs, hips, skull, teeth, brain and 
facial musculature. 


Publicity. “The unlimited use of 
coin alone does not guarantee satisfaction 
anywhere. . . . The adequate compensa- 
tion for encouragement to continue re- 
search must include those tokens of appre- 
ciation which other creative people 
generally desire. The public they serve 
should know of the service. This is a 
strong survival principle for a race. Publi- 
cation in some form to bring recognition 
by one’s peers is the nearest equivalent to 
the artistic painting, the beautiful poem, 
the enduring sculpture and the splendid 
architecture of other creators.” General 
Electric’s Willis R. Whitney. 

Vassar Laughers. Polyxenie Kam- 
bouropoulos, well-liked, dusky instructor of 
psychology at Vassar, showed her pupils, 
daisy chainers included, under 4,000 jokes 
and learned girls laugh most at humorous 
situations based on personal superiority, 
next at inferiority or predicament situa- 
tions, next at incongruous situations. Those 
who laughed at fewest jokes were Vassar’s 
brightest minds. 


New President of the A. A. A. S. is 
Robert Andrews Millikan, 60, discoverer 
of the cosmic ray, 1923 Nobel Prize 
Winner, chairman of California Institute 
of Technology’s Executive Council and 
director of its Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics. His colleague, Arthur Amos 
Noyes, 62, director of California Tech’s 
Gates Chemistry Laboratory was _ presi- 
dent in 1927. 








Synthetic Blood 


Vitally important is the synthesizing of 
hematin, the red iron core which carries 
oxygen into the blood. Hans Fischer, 47, 
of the Munich (Germany) Institute of 
Technology worked on the problem 17 
years and, last week, reported success. His 
synthetic he calls Hematine. In normal 
breathing, the blood’s hemoglobin, which 
includes hemochromogen (compound of 
hematin), takes oxygen from the lungs 
and forms unstable oxyhemoglobin. Oxy- 
hemoglobin readily gives its oxygen to 
body cells. When carbon monoxide is 
breathed, very stable carbon monoxide 
hemoglobin* results and the body cells 
cannot burn off their wastes, death results 
In such poisoning Prof. Fischer’s synthetic 
hematine may possibly be injected into the 
blood. Animal experiments with it are 
under way. 


*One hundred forty times as stable as oxy- 
hemoglobin. 
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‘Back-ordered Again” 

















What does YOUR Service Record show? 


NVENTORY-TIME is analysis-time, too. Merchants 

everywhere are learning to keep close watch over 
the delivery-performance of their sources of supply. 
Under hand-to-mouth buying, with stocks at a mini- 
mum, they cannot afford to deal with the house against 
whose name “back-order” is written too often on their 
records. 


The South is America’s fastest growing market. In 
the past decade its buying power doubled, then trebled. 
Its people are prosperous today, and prosperity has 
sent them into market for fine merchandise,—and lots 
of it. 


The volume is here. But only for concerns whose 
distribution methods have been adapted to modern 
merchandising conditions, All things being equal, the 
business is going to those houses with a branch factory 
or warehouse stock from which the goods can be most 
swiftly and economically delivered to the territory. 


Atlanta is Distribution City to the South. Fifteen 
main lines of eight great railroad systems radiate from 
here. Train-time from Atlanta to this great 
market averages lower than from any other 


1000 Famous Firms Have Chosen Atlanta 


More than a thousand of America’s outstanding cone 
cerns, recognizing the need for serving the South from 
its logical, strategic center, have chosen Atlanta. Many 
of them who came with branch offices have built branch 
factories, too, when they learned the consuming power 
of the market, and the lower cost of production in the 
Atlanta Industrial Area. 


Their engineers totalled the economies brought by 
efficient labor, low-cost power, low taxes, plentiful raw 
materials, low building costs, and other factors, and 
found savings in overhead of five, ten, and even fifteen 
percent. Their plants in the Atlanta area rapidly paid 
for themselves—and helped swell the profitable volume 
from the rich Southern market. 


Dig into these statements. Make us prove them in 
detail. For just that purpose we have organized the 
expert staff of the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. Without 
charge this organization will gather for you complete, 
first-hand data on the whole situation here as it affects 

your business. 


No longer From the figures you will learn exactly why 


city. Air-mail helps speed the service, with lines ¢"/"¢"*" *°""® ~ manyconcerns have found their Atlanta branches 


the entire 


radiating North, South, East and West. Mer- gates from any one 


chants know these things and have faith in point however cen- 
trally located. 


delivery-promises based on Atlanta. 


Send for this 
Booklet 


It contains the funda- 

mental facts about 

Atlanta as a location 

for your Southern 
ich. 





United 


the most profitable in the entire country. 


Your correspondence will be held in the 
strictest confidence. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


2915 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — Cs 
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Why it pays 


to go to Europe in Spring 


F you must vacation in . 
midsummer— have 
your steamship agent 

enter your name today 
for a specific sailing. 

But sail in the Spring, 
if you can—it’s well worth 
it. No“ peak-season”’ rush. 
More of the ship to your- 
self. Wider choice of ac- 
commodations. The nicest 
sort of fellow travelers. Trains in 
Europe not nearly so crowded; hotels 
and resorts more truly European and 
picturesque. And you'll find that your 
trip in Spring is less expensive, too. 

Another suggestion: when to go is 
important; where to go is worth know- 
ing, too; but how to go ranks highest 


AGENTS IN 





PRINCIPAL 


of all. Select your ship 
carefully—ask those who 
know — the travel - wise. 
Let them tell you about 
the wonderful meals 
served on board American 
ships; the unexpected 
luxuries; the attractive, 
home-like stateroom that 
you'll learn to love; the 
prompt service of stew- 
ards who speak your own language. In 
short, the American way. If you're in 
a hurry, take the Leviathan, the world’s 
largest ship—less than six days and 
you're there. For a more leisurely trip, 
select one of the five cabin ships, 
George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, ot President Roosevelt. 


CITIES 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK CITY 





MEDICINE 


Monkey-&-Man Serum 

Sick monkeys squatted in their cages 
at the Harvard Medical School labora- 
tories last week and languidly, fruitlessly 
scratched at their-flealess bodies. By & by 
a man, monstrously big to them and 
brightly white in his laboratory gown, 
loomed before their cages. They stared 
at him, unblinking. He reached into a 
cage; a monkey side-hopped away; but 
the man caught him. He tried to bite the 
huge, imprisoning hand; the man fubbed 
his face away. Then there was the prick 
of a hollow needle through the monkey's 
skin; the monkey squeaked and hissed, his 
mouth wide open; blood ran out through 
the needle into a container the big human 
held. 

When only a little blood, a harmless 
loss to the monkey, had flowed out, the 
man withdrew his needle, went to another 
monkey, and so to the rest; then away. 
The monkeys crouched in their cages, 
amazed, confused, ignorant that they suf- 
fered from infantile paralysis, ignorant that 
Dr. William Lloyd Aycock and his col- 
leagues of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission had just recently learned 
how to mix monkey serum with human 
serum in order to cure infantile paralysis. 

Infantile paralysis, so far as is known, 
occurs only in man and he is the sole 
source of infection. People catch it by 
breathing air infected by diseased people. 
Monkeys may be infected in the labora- 
tory. That fact has been valuable in study- 
ing the disease (no one yet knows what 
germ’ causes it) and in getting a new 
seurce of serum. 

The disease usually starts with malaise, 
headache, chills, sore muscles. But many 
other diseases show the same symptoms 
(influenza, for example). After the acute 
stage a paralysis usually develops, most 
often in the legs. That is the first definite 
and sure sign of infantile paralysis (polio- 
myelitis). In epidemics, such the one that 
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Harvarp’s Aycock 


. sticks monkeys to save babies. 
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terrorized New York City in 1916, 30 out 
of 100 infected children may die.* Ordi- 
narily the death rate is four out of 100. 
Paralysis has until recently persisted in 
most cases. Nerves which controlled body 
movements had been rotted away. Some- 
times it was (and is) possible to re-educate 
the paralyzed muscles by long, tedious and 
intelligent exercise. 

Bacteriologists recently discovered that 
blood serum taken from a person conva- 
lescing from infantile paralysis can, if in- 
jected soon enough, prevent or at least 
minimize the paralysis. Convalescent 
serum, however, is scarce. The Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission, which is 
doing the most extensive work on the 
subject in this country, has been obliged 
to ask cripples for ounces of their blood. 
The serum derived therefrom was suffi- 
cient for doles to only the most promising 
cases. The new monkey-&-man serum, of 
course, amplifies the supply. 


EDUCATION 


Harkness to Harvard 
Inevitably does the nnme HARKNESS 


evoke Yale University. Yale’s Memorial 
Quadrangle was given by Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness. There is a William L. Hark- 
ness Hall. And sadly do Harvard men re- 
call that day in December, 1924, when a 
University Theatre was given to Yale by 
Edward Stephen Harkness, Yale ’97. For, 
immediately, Professor George Pierce 
Baker of the famed Harvard 47 (theatre ) 
Workshop was invited to the Yale faculty 
of Fine Arts to teach dramatics with the 
Harkness theatre as laboratory. Im- 
mediately, Prof. Baker accepted. 

Last week came news that Edward S. 
Harkness had more than made amends 
to Harvard. With an initial gift of $3,- 
000,000, first given anonymously (TIME, 
Nov. 19), and with promise of $10,000,- 
ooo more he has made possible at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Oxford & Cambridge 
(England) idea. 

Long have certain Harvard trustees, 
professors, athletic coaches preached the 
advisability of having several small auton- 
omous colleges united into one large 
universitv. 








Although the Harkness name has been 
graven most deeply and often at Yale, it 
is spread generously among institutions 
throughout the land. Recently the Albany, 
N. Y., Medical College received $250,000 
from Edward Stephen Harkness. Not 
long ago he gave $1,000,000 to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (Colum- 
bia University). 

Among other institutions to which Mr. 
Harkness has given $100,000 or more are 
Mount Holyoke College, Stevens Institute, 
the Union Theological Seminary, Wellesley 
College, Colgate University, St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland. 


*o8% of infantile paralysis cases occur in 
children under 15. 








Toward Adventure ptin ta 


“Wawhes dee wich complete poe: Speen 


such perfect relaxation.’ 
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In the busy New York lives of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Lawson* their Elc¢co F orty- 


Two is an easily accessible refuge from 


intrusion of any kind. 


WoO o'clock on Saturday —some- 
times six o'clock on Friday night 
—usually finds Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
stepping happily aboard the Spud II 
at the New York Yacht Club station. 
Fifteen minutes later they are under 
way .-+- brass and copper agleam, bunt- 
ing alive in the breeze. And whichever 
way the Spud II’s compass points, their 
destination is always the same—straight 
on toward adventure, away from care. 
No telephones eee no difficult-to- 
refuse invitations ... no servants... 
Only a few moments by motor from 
the city, and the Spud II offers com- 
plete seclusion eee: quiet interlude in 
the staccato of New York life as wel- 
come to Mrs. Lawson as to her husband. 
With alley equipment that is a 
miracle d convenience, and sleeping 
quarters for six, the Lawson cruiser 
simplifies amazingly for its busy owners 
the problem of entertainin a wide 
circle of friends, and the wn alac- 
rity with which its invitations are 
accepted leaves no doubt as to the 
success of its easy-going hospitality. 


Somehow orother,M rs. 


Up the river into the Sound and 
along the North Shore ee 


as Hempstead Harbor, perhaps, to 


. only as far 


anchor for the night. Or through the 
Harbor into Great South Bay—and on 
the next day to the Hamptons. Some- 
times, when there is time, to Block 
Island, or through the Harlem and up 
the Hudson, under Bear Mountain 
Bridge to Cold Spring, to Kingston 
Point, to Albany. 

In 1927 a vacation cruise to Chesa- 
peake Bay eee without question, Mrs. 
Lawson says, the most delightful trip 
she ever took coe Day after leisurely 
day the stimulating joy of travel, with 
none of its inconveniences and extrava- 
gance — mile after mile the delight 
of an ever-varying scene, in the undis- 
turbed comfort of their compact little 
home on the water, 

. o . 
The history of every Elco boat is as thullingl 
individual as the man who owns it. For a 
ow ner finds inthe opportunity forinde pendent 
voyagingaconsantatmuletignandeckallengs 
and each res ,0nds in a characteristic way- 

At Port E co, where we will be glad to re- 
ceive you atany time, you can get right aboard 
a Forty-Two (or any other model on displa ) 
and make your own tour of inspection, O: 
we will send you Catalog yy on request. 


PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 247 
Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York. Dis- 
tributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles and 


Miami. 
Plant and Marine Basin, 





Lawson ex plains, th e 

















responsibility seems 
to rest at first with the 
Spud II.—and later to 


be blown entirely away 


The Elco Works, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty- 
Six, $2,975; Cruisette, 
$5,950; Thirty-Eight, 
$10,750; Forty-Two, 











in the informal com- 








$15,500; Fifty, $25,500. 








radeship of sea air and 


*Although this is the bonafide 














story of an Elco, we have use 
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Sictitious names. 
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Renaud’s World 

Staccato footfalls beat a brisk tattoo 
through the city room of the New York 
World, down the long rows of worn old 
desks. A big, vociferous typhoon with red 
hair, blue shirt, trim tailored suit, swept 
with a round-the-world stride through the 
office, greeted a dozen reporters by their 
first names and vanished through a far 
door, leaving a strange quiet behind him. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, Executive Editor 
of the World and genius of its flying 
columns for eight years, was leaving his 
job. 

Then in through the door that took the 
typhoon wafted a mild breeze, smiling 
slightly, somewhat unfamiliar but with an 
apparent calm assurance: quick-eyed, with 
greying hair, quietly energetic, deedy. 
Ralph E. Renaud, until recently managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 
went to work at the desk of the departed 
whirlwind. His duties were to be the same 
but his title was Managing Editor, not 
Executive Editor. It was expected that 
Publisher Ralph Pulitzer would not give 
Renaud so free a hand as he had given 
Swope. 

It was a change to which newspaperdom 
had been looking forward with curiosity 
and not without anxiety, for weeks. Some 
said that with Swope gone the World would 
feel like a face with all its teeth pulled. 
A light would be extinguished that nobody 
else could kindle. There was only one 
Swope, etc. etc. 

When it was announced that Renaud 
had been selected, curiosity and anxiety 
changed to wonderment. In personality, 
experience, attitudes, Renaud was reputed 
an exact antithesis to Swope. 

Men who had worked with him declared 
that Renaud was vidlently anti-Al Smith, 
while Swope’s lusty voice has long spouted 
praises of that hapless «warrior. Renaud, 
it was said, had never been able to forget. 
let alone forgive, the Germans. Swope on 
the other hand is critical of jingo patriot- 
ism. And in religious matters, Renaud was 
described as uncompromisingly Protestant. 
The Swopian World’s news columns were 
always wide open to the Catholics. 

To these little points Editor Renaud 
was sharp in retort. “It’s absurd to think 
{ have any religious prejudice. I have 
none. I was bred a Unitarian, but belong 
to no church. As for the Germans, yes, 
during the war I was against Germany. I 
was a loyal American. But since then I’ve 
held no animus. And I did vote for 
Hoover. But if Mr. Pulitzer were hiring 
a managing editor on account of his vote, 
I expect he wouldn’t have hired me. # 

Quite seriously: “I’m going to the 
World as managing editor. A managing 
editor should be impartial. I imagine I 
was chosen for the job because I know 
newspaper work.” 

Frisco. Whatever effect his opinions 
might have on the color of the World’s 
columns, voluntary or involuntary, it was 
agreed that in all the technicalities of the 
job Renaud was well equipped to succeed 
his vociferous predecessor. 

It was in California, following his 
graduation from Leland Stanford Univer- 
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RaLtpH E. RENAUD 


because I know newspaper work.” 


sity in 1903, that Renaud got his early 
newspaper training. For nine years he 
worked on San Francisco dailies, becoming 
dramatic critic for the Bulletin and the 
Chronicle. In 1912 he went to New York 
with a letter of introduction from Will 
Irwin and got a job on the oldtime Globe. 

In any duel at anagrams or ask-me- 
another the betting would be in favor of 
Swope, who takes a fierce joy in games of 
omniscience. But Renaud might confi- 
dently give Swope a half-column handicap 
in a contest of humor. He edited the 
college humorous magazine, Chapparal, in 
his undergraduate days and is reputed no 
small wit. During an absence of Don 
Marquis from the Evening Post, Ralph 
Renaud conducted his funny column and 
made it just as funny. The most famed 
Renaud epigram: “It’s not the heat, it’s 
the stupidity.” 

Renaud knows his theatre, a sphere 
which the World has long sought to reflect 
with brilliance. Fifteen years ago, while 
freelancing in New York, he wrote an 
article for Harper’s on the thesis that there 
were “Too Many Theaters.” In gathering 
his material he had occasion to interview 
E. F. Albee, famed theatrical operator. 
The upshot of their talk was that Renaud 
went to Philadelphia for a while as man- 
ager of the Chestnut Street Opera House. 
He tried his hand at writing plays. Several 
were produced, including Betty Behave 
(Jane Cowl). 

In 1916 Renaud went back to news- 
work, on the copy desk of the 
Tribune. His rise was step by step—head 
of the desk, telegraph editor, news editor, 
night editor, assistant managing editor. 
Ten years later he went to the Evening 
Post as managing editor. 

Item: Editor Renaud now and then 
turns a deft stanza of melodious poetry. 

Farewells. Old and new members of 
the World staff gave Editor Swope a fare- 
well dinner at the Hardware Club on 
Broadway, Strong men were on the point 


of bursting into tears when Alexander 
Woollcott, famed dramatic critic once with 
the World, relieved the situation with 
some good stories. A volume of some 160 
letters from staff members was presented. 

Said Swope: “I have no plans. But I'll 
have an office uptown and the door will 
be open always for World’ men.’ With 
characteristic brutal frankness he added: 
“T don’t know anything about Mr. Renaud. 
But I do feel some regret that no one 
was taken from the staff to be managing 
editor.” 

William Preston Beazell, who became 
assistant managing editor when Swope was 


made executive editor of the World, 
remains at his desk in the front office. 
Two resignations from the statf were 


announced, but neither was on account of 
the departure of Executive Editor Swope. 


Gannett’s Eagle 

Frank Ernest Gannett, chain-paper 
publisher of Rochester, N. Y., went* quietly 
to Brooklyn last week. There he completed 
a dicker terminating negotiations which 
have dragged on two years and more, 
realizing an ambition of many years. He 
took control of the distinguished old 
Daily Eagle, which during all the 87 years 
of its existence had been under the con- 
tinuous ownership of a family group. 

Two upstate publishers thus became 
rivals in the huge, various New York City 
newspaper field. For only last August, 
another chain-paper man, Paul Block, 
bought the Brooklyn Standard-Union 
Block began his newspaper career in El- 
mira, N. Y., and was publishing papers in 
Newark, Toledo, Duluth and Pittsburgh 
at the time he purchased the Standard- 
Union. 

Gannett, too, spent some of his early 
years in newspaper work in Elmira. In 
1906 he bought a half-interest in the EI- 
mira Gazette, combining it with the Star. 
He fought shy of the larger cities for years 
as he expanded his holdings, buying up 
papers two at a time, consolidating them 
on firm financial bases. He went to Ithaca, 
to Rochester, to Utica; to Plainfield, N. J.; 
and back to New York with purchases in 
Newburgh, Olean and Ogdensburg. 

In 1924 those who had been associated 
with him retired and he took full charge 
of the string of papers. Last year was his 
triumph. In January he bought the pros 
perous Hartford Times, at a figure reputed 
more than $5,000,000. In October he an- 
nounced that he had acquired the historic 
Knickerbocker Press and the Evening 
News in Albany. 

Last month he interrupted his series of 
spectacular purchases and appeared be- 
fore the country in a new role. A machine 
which may be of epochal importance in 
newspaper publishing, by which type can 
be set by telegraph, was built, tested, 
proved successful. Gannett was the man 
who had backed the invention. 

On the eve of the New Year he an- 
nounced his third and biggest deal of the 
twelvemonth. 

In the Brooklyn Eagle Gannett comes 
into possession not only of a printing plant 
but also of a fine tradition. Although the 
circulation of the Eagle is relatively small 
—around 80,o0oo— and does not conflict 
with that of the Manhattan dailies, its 
editorial influence has been considerable 
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for many decades. Walt Whitman wrote 
editorials for the Eagle in 1846-48; among 
its editors and critics have been many great 
names. Most recently, Dr. St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, editor-in-chief up to his death in 
1915, brought distinction to the paper. 

During the Civil War the independent 
attitude of the Eagle resulted in its sus- 
pension for a period by the Union authori- 
ties. 

At present Dr. Arthur Millidge Howe 
is editor, Harris McCabe Crist managing- 
editor. 

When Paul Block bought the Standard- 
Union he gave a theatre party, bought out 
the house for a performance of George 
White’s Scandals, invited everyone from 
Fisticuffer Dempsey to Aviatrix Earhart. 
Last week Publicist Gannett gave no party 
on Broadway to celebrate his purchase of 
the dignified Eagle. 

Pat \eoren 
New Life, New Laughs 

Wiping three tears out of one eye, Harry 
Evans sat down at his desk, in the time- 
honored office of Life, and wrote, last 
week, under the caption The Movies, the 
following wan preamble: “With head un- 
covered I bow reverently and take my pen 
in hand to write this column, formerly ed- 
ited by the dean of all moving picture 
critics, Robert E. Sherwood. . . .” 

Two of the three tears Critic Evans shed 
were crocodile tears. After all he had 
kept his job, nay, got a better one. Many 
of the funnymen who have been engaged 
the last few years in making Life comical 
were looking for new markets for their 
quips and quiddities. Among them was 
Robert Sherwood himself, who, in addi- 
tion to reviewing the movies, had been 
editor of the magazine for four years, 
associate editor for four years before that. 

For some time, it would seem, the pub- 
lishers of Life have been getting most of 
their fun out of reading the brisk, bright 
pages of their foolish contemporary and 
lifelong rival, Judge. Life itself didn’t 
seem half so funny as it ought to be. So 
eventually they beguiled Norman Hume 
Anthony, editor of Judge, to come over 
and take Sherwood’s place. 

Ever since 1920 Norman Anthony had 
been with Judge. He was not educated 
primarily to be a humorist. On the con- 
trary he went to art school in his native 
Buffalo and later in New York, and learned 
to paint compositions of fish and bananas 
in new and thoughtful poses. His sense of 
humox could not be stifled, and in 1910, 
when he was 21 and very free, he eloped 
with a Buffalo girl. This prank turned out 
well. Mr. & Mrs. Anthony had two chil- 
dren and Mr. Anthony became a comedian 
in earnest. After ten years of free-lancing 
with cartoons and covers he joined the 
staff of Judge and in 1922 became editor. 

Last week the first issue of Life under 
Norman Anthony’s editorship appeared. 
As far as it resembled the Life of 1928, 
this new year might as well be Anno 
Domini 2000. 

Life and Life. No picture could be half 
so dismal as that of the office of a humor- 
ous magazine where the staff feels that it 
isn’t considered funny enough. Hollow 
with chagrin, wild with despair, sounded 
the laughter in the studios of Life as the 
old staff prepared their swan-song for the 
presses, A shadow seemed to lie all through 
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/ knows little of you.... 


To the new contact—so often made by letter — 
your business achievements, your reputation, your 
standing, may be unknown, or so little known 
that they do not register in your favor. 

You are depending on the text of your letter 
to interest the new contact; on the design of your 
letterhead and the quality of the paper you use to 
make your impression—to build the necessary 
good will toward yourself. 

There is nothing hazy, nothing indeterminate, 
about the value of a good letter paper in building 
prestige and good will. 

A properly designed letterhead on Crane’s 
Bond — that 100% new white rag paper — quite 

definitely leaves an impression on 
| your letter contacts. Crane’s Bond 
conveys an intimation of your firm’s 
if individuality and standing. It has the 


look and feel of quality ... and the 






peculiar faculty of imparting its im- 
portance to the text of your letter. 

Have your engraver or printer 
submit samples of Crane’s Bond — 
with the distinctive envelopes to 
match. Then compare it with the 
stationery you are now using. Per- 
haps you’ve been working under a 


needless handicap. 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., INC. * DALTON, MASS. 
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FRESH 
Ocean Fish 


in your inland home| 


E catch 40-Fathom Fish far out 
at sea from Boston. 


We remove the heads, tails, backbones, 
scales and all waste. 


We wrap the remaining white fish meat 
in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
and express it in ice to your dealer. 

40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
catch—the sweet white tenderloin of 
the sea. Always fresh—never frozen 
nor preserved nor out of cold storage. 





Always smacking with the delectable 
savor of the sea. 


Ask your butcher, grocer or fish dealer 
for 40-Fathom Fish by name. Get it in 
the above wrapper; for fish not in this 
wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 


T. 1-7 


York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 


Name 








that final number, with its reprint of 
favorite drawings from the spent twelve- 
month. 

When the new Life came out the full 
extent of the casualties was seen. The edi- 
torial page heretofore conducted by Elmer 
Davis was gone; it will not be revived for 
anyone else. 

Baird Leonard’s “Mrs. Pep’s Diary” was 
discontinued. 

Walter Winchell’s 
Stem” was out. 

Percy L. Crosby’s “Skippy” letter was 
missing, although Skippy may appear in 
the future as an occasional feature. There 
were other changes. 

Chief among the novelties celebrating 
the accession of Editor Anthony was a 
short story contest, with $5,000 offered in 
prizes for the best stories published during 
1929. They are to be very short—not more 
than 700 words. The judges are to be Ray 
Long, editor of Cosmopolitan; Merle 
Crowell, editor of American Magazine ; and 
Robert Benchley, who survived the ava- 
lanche as associate editor of Life. 

Frank Sullivan set the pace for the 
short-story writers with one entitled “The 
Cub Reporter, or The Scoop, or A Slice 
of Life, or Zaza.” 

Two new departments took up a lot of 
space. Under the caption “Life Abroad” 
there were several columns of news briefs 
from all around the world, with a waggish 
commentary appended to each. The other 
department, of a similar nature, came out 
as Life at Home. 

A two-page spread was devoted by Edi- 
tor Anthony to a drawing by Charles Dana 
Gibson, who is his new boss, as Chairman 
of the Board of Life Publishing Co. 

Same Judge. Except for two new 
names on the masthead, the current num- 
ber of Judge could hardly be distinguished 
from any of its predecessors. The new 
names were those of Jack Shuttleworth, 
editor, and Phil Rosa, art editor. Be- 
tween them they shared the job abandoned 
by Anthony. 

No foreigner at the office of Judge was 
its new editor. Jack Shuttleworth joined 
the staff in 1924. Like Norman Anthony 
he was born in Buffalo and inhaled the 
mirth-inspiring atmosphere of that city 
during his childhood. He tried two other 
ways to make a living: studied engineering 
at the University of Cincinnati, worked in 
a lumber camp in Canada. But Norman 
Anthony was an old friend, and pointed 
the way to his salvation with an invitation 
to come to Judge. 

Shuttleworth is an editor who also reads 
books and things, particularly mystery 
stories and Time. There is one depart- 
ment in his own magazine that he will read 
only under compulsion: the movies. He 
abominates them, and has yet to see a 
talkie. 

To fill two lesser jobs on Judge, Editor 
Shuttleworth sent queries to 82 college 
wits, contributors to the Cheer Leaders 
department. He got 81 replies, and most 
of the collegians were willing to quit school 
at once if they were offered desks. 


“Along the Main 


SPORT 


Gab Fest 


When he speculated upon the most com- 
mon of all human pastimes, Talking, it 
appeared to Milton (“Dance Marathon’’) 
Crandall that the purpose of this sport 
was to see who could talk the longest. 
Accordingly he announced a “noun and 
verb rodeo, the world’s championship 
gab-fest,” and set up a ticket-taker at the 
gate of an armory in Manhattan. 

Inside the armory, last week, were 36 
characters, all making noises with their 
mouths. The contest was to last 81 hours, 
45 minutes. To the talker who talked 
most in that time, Promoter Crandall 
would give $1,000. 

Each contestant was on a low small 
platform in front of a sleeping-tent. Spec- 
tators could stroll among the platforms 
and, if they chose, interrupt the contes- 
tants’ squeaks and moans, their reading 
aloud, mumbling, gibbering, singing. 

The competitors were characters widely 
diverse in aspect: Captain Smoke, a her- 
mit; Jean Cabell O'Neill, “a very famous 
pen-woman”; May Shaw, who set out to 
read aloud the whole Bible; an Indian 
Chief named Hawk, who made dirty 
drawings; a charming Mexican girl who 
sang the sad dance songs of her country, 
accompanying herself on the piano in the 
middle of the arena. 

When the boring competition ended, 
Betty Wilson, a swimmer, and Howard 
Williams, a steeplejack and flagpole sitter, 
were tied for first prize. Promoter Crandall 
suggested that they talk off the tie. The 
gab fest cost Promoter Crandall $12,000 
and he derived no financial profit from his 
game. 
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More Footba!l 

In San Francisco, eleven Eastern stars 
played eleven Western stars in the fourth 
annual football game for the benefit of the 
Shriners’ Crippled Childrens’ Hospital. On 
the Eastern team was famed Howard 
Harpster, Carnegie Tech quarterback; on 
the Western team was Biff Hoffman, famed 


Stanford fullback. The Eastern team won, 


20—oO. 


Birthday 

On New Year's Day, all thoroughbred 
horses celebrated a birthday. Those born 
in the last year became yearlings; those 
born in 1927 became two-year-olds; those 
born in 1926 became three-year-olds and 
fit for “adult” competition. 

—_©— 


Winter Golf ‘ 


The season of Southern golf tourna- 
ments opened, with large cash prizes, to 
advertise winter resorts. 

The pros gathered at Long Beach, Calif 
The 1929 National Amateur, it was 
learned, will be played at Pebble Beach. 
Del Monte, Calif. 

At the first Catalina Open Tournament. 
an annual event worth $2,500 to the 
winners, the scores were phenomenally 
low. Walter Hagen’s was 62-62-60-62 
246. Horton Smith, 20-year-old pro from 
Missouri, had 62-58-61-63—245; one 
under Hagen and eleven under par. He 
got $soo. 


© 
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MILESTONES ~ 


Married. Condé Nast, 54, smart Man- 
hattan host & publisher (Vamty Fair, 
Vogue, House & Garden) ; to Leslie Foster 
of Lake Forest, Ill., granddaughter of late 
Gov. George White Baxter of Tennessee; 
in Aiken, S. C. In 1923 Publisher Nast 
was divorced by Mrs. Clarisse Coudert 
Nast. 








Married. Warren Redenock Straton, 
Manhattan Beaux Arts sculpture student, 
son of Rev. John Roach Straton; to one 
Ruth Stokes Cater of Douglaston, N. Y.; 
by Dr. Straton. Later, while driving to 
visit his son in Norfolk, Va., Dr. Straton 
was chased by motorcycle police, arrested 
for driving 50 miles an hour. 


Sn 


Married. Richard Harold Saxon Tudor 


Bold, songster of Earl Carroll’s Vanities, 
great-grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
descendant of English Kings (Harold the 
Saxon, Richard the Bold); and Rae Gard- 
ner, Colonial scioness, of Albany, N. Y.; 
in Greenwich, Conn. 





oO 





Divorced. Howard Henry Spaulding of 
Chicago; by Mrs. Catherine Barker 
Spaulding, $30,000,000 heiress of John H. 
Barker, railroad car tycoon of Michigan 
City, Ind. Mrs. Spaulding charged habit- 
ual drunkenness. 





YY 


Died. Irving Berlin Jr., 24 days old, 
grandson of Telegraph Tycoon Clarence 
Hungerford Mackay, son of Songwriter 
Irving Berlin & Mrs. Ellin Mackay Berlin 
of Manhattan; of a heart attack; on 
Christmas morning, in Manhattan. 
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Died. Dr. Andrew Amici, physician to 
Achille Ratti, Pope Pius XI; of bronchial 
pneumonia; in Rome. 

Ries 

Died. Howard W. Nesbit, 41, Bronx 
salesman, brother of famed Evelyn Nes- 
bit, Harlem cabaret hostess, onetime wife 
of Harry K. Thaw; from suicide by hang- 
ing; in The Bronx. 








Died. T. Suffern Tailer, 61, banker, 
sportsman & socialite of Newport and 
Manhattan; of heart disease; in Baltimore. 

Died. J. Louis Webb, 73, Manhattan 
connoisseur, art collector, huntsman, fish- 
erman, uncle of famed Poloist J. Watson 
Webb, son of late Editor James Watson 
Webb (New York Courier & Enquirer, 
1827-61), grandson of Brig. Gen. Samuel 
Blatchley Webb, of George W ashington’ s 
Army; in Manhattan. 

Died. Dr. David Bancroft (‘“Debe”) 
Johnson, 73, founder (1886) & president 
of Winthrop College for Women at Rock 
Hill, S. C., onetime President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association; of colitis; 
in Rock Hill. 
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Died. Edmund Coffin, 84, Manhattan 
lawyer, father of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
President of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary; of injuries sustained in an auto 
accident; in Manhattan. 
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presents specific 
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SP ape any brought indus- 
trial engineers to her 
city .. they worked, they 
studied, compared condi- 
tions, resources and trends 
in Dallas and the great 
Southwest, and reported .. 
that nowhere in the coun- 1 
try were conditions better . 
suited for industry than in 
this territory! The engi- 
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mon opportunities exist 3. 
here for new manufactur- 
ers—especially for the 18 
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U.S. v. Cunard 

Havana, Orizaba, Siboney, Mexico, San 
Jacinto and Monterey. . . . 

Thus, melodiousiy, did the Ward Line 
christen the ships of the profitable Havana 
trade. Year after year, they have plied 
comfortably and euphoniously between 
Cuba and New York, carrying many a 
lodge brother, Greek-letter man, Pan- 
American conferee and others to whom 
Havana has offered, since 1919, increas- 
ingly attractive facilities for convivial con- 
ventions. 

To the Ward Line’s Havana-bound list 
was abruptly added, last week, the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Alphabetically, the new 
ship fitted in between the Orizaba and the 
San Jacinto. Actually, it at once became 
the unofficial flagship of the Ward Line 
fleet, featured in every advertisement as 
offering “expedited service (fastest ever 
known) between New York and Havana.” 

As everyone knows, the President 
Roosevelt has been one of the most popu- 
lar trans-Atlantic ships of the U. S. Lines. 
Its transfer to another service could only 
be justified by the existence of an emer- 
gency in U. S. shipping. That such an 
emergency did exist was the theme, last 
week, of energetic statements from the 
U. S. Shipping Board and the leaders of 
the New York-Havana trade. Across from 
Southampton had steamed, as usual, the 
Cunarder Caronia, bearing 13 disciples 
of Isadora Duncan and 587 other pas- 
sengers. But the Caronia had not steamed, 





“Quick! Here’s 


as usual, back to England. Instead, she had 
paused in New York only long enough to 
take aboard a capacity passenger list for 
the first Cunard trip to Havana. 

To U. S. Lines, this constituted a dec- 
laration of war. “Unwarranted intrusion!” 
cried President Franklin D. Mooney of the 
Ward Line. Vowed Chairman T. V. O’Con- 
nor of the Shipping Board: “The service 
of the President Roosevelt will be con- 
tinued as long as that of the Caronia.” 
Switching from ethics to economics, the 
Ward Line began a price-cutting struggle. 
Already 10% lower than the Caronia’s 
schedule, first-class fares were slashed 25% 
more, to $120, round trip. The United Fruit 
Co., operating four ships, and the Munson 
Line, planning only one winter trip, fol- 
lowed suit. Cunard rates remained at $175, 
gave no indication of meeting the un- 
precedented cut. But Cunard threatened to 
bring suit against the Shipping Board, 
charging illegal competition. 

U. S. citizens, contemplating Havana 
vacations, could pick between two 20,000- 
ton ships, each a trans-Atlantic veteran, 
each the favorite of many a tourist. The 
President Roosevelt was obviously cheaper. 
What were other pros and cons? Prospec- 
tive travelers weighed them. 

For the President Roosevelt: 

Ethical. U.S. citizens, devoted to their 
laws, will approve the Shipping Board’s 
decision to serve no liquor aboard the 
President Roosevelt. 

Practical. U. S. citizens favor youth, 

Radi 1”? 
a Radiogram! 


Radiograms demand attention—and get it! Because 


they smack of modern big-time efficiency! Incom- 


parable in speed and accuracy... for Radiograms 


go direct to nearly all points on earth ... without 


relay. Hence, no costly delay or chance for error. 


That’s why big business battles are being fought and 


won with Radiograms 


(7) ba] 
“File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central and 
South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph Office: 


to Japan and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 


64 Broad Street 
New York City 


speed. As against the Caronia, the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is younger (15 years), and 
faster (four hours*). 

Sentimental. U. S. citizens like to pat- 
ronize U. S. industry. Particularly do 
they like to honor the late great President 
Theodore Roosevelt, friend of Cuba, 
rugged rissaldar of Rough Riders at San 
Juan Hill (1898). 

For the Caronia: 

Practical. Some U. S. citizens, obedient 
to prohibition laws at home, enjoy cock- 
tails, wines, on the high seas. British- 
owned, the Caronia maintains an excellent 
bar, serves choice wines with meals. 

Cunard service is world-famed. 

The Caronia has been refurnished, re- 
decorated, for the Havana run. 


“Much Love” 


From the offices of the Federal Radio 
Commission there issued, last week, a dic- 
tum. The Commission exercised its right 
to allot the 639 short-wave channels which 
are available to commercial broadcasters 
in the U. S. ether. The Commission had to 
discriminate among 848 applicants, who 
asked a total of 2,204 channels. 

The Commission’s dictum was no routine 
order. It contained many a bombshell. It 
allotted no additional channels to Radio 
Corp. of America or to the Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Corp. but directed those two 
most potent applicants to appear for fur- 
ther hearings. Even more surprising was 
the allocation of 40 channels to the com- 
paratively obscure Universal Wireless 
Communication Co. 

Incorporated last May, this company is 
backed by businessmen of Buffalo and 
Western New York. Among them: John 
W. Henry (hardware); William E. Shad- 
dock (plumbing); Paul E. and William H. 
Fitzpatrick (contractors); Dan Roblin 
(housewrecking); Thomas J. Link (to- 
bacco); Joseph E. Zent (furniture). From 
such divers trades was assembled a wire- 
less company, capitalized at $25,000,000, 
now ready to fulfill the stern conditions 
laid down by the Commission. The com- 
pany must establish communications be- 
tween 110 cities. Fifteen transmitting sta- 
tions (in 15 cities) must be ready by Dec. 
31, 1929, and two each month thereafter 
until Dec. 31, 1931. 

Not only as a competitor of Radio Corp. 
and Mackay Co. did Universal Wireless 
make its dramatic appearance. Such estab- 
lished systems as Western Union and Pos- 
tal Telegraph must watch this rising com- 
munications company. Said Dr. John 
Nathonsohn, Manhattan representative of 
Universal Wireless, naively: “We are not 
proposing to undercut the wire companies. 
But we intend to offer a 12-word message 
instead of a ro-word one at the same rate 
now being charged for the shorter one by 
the telegraph companies.” 

Quick calculation showed this to be, in 
effect, a 20% undercut of telegraph rates 
Seductive may be the lure of the added two 
words. Useful addenda to many a mes- 
sage: “much love;” “feeling fine;” “home 
soon;” “lovely weather;” “send check.” 

While wireless companies prepared to 
compete with land lines, the chief U. S. 
telegraph company made ready for a 


*Estimated. The President Roosevelt has not 
yet made the run, 
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record-breaking year. Announced by 
Western Union Telegraph Co., last week, 
was an appropriation of $29,000,000 for 
improvements, replacements, new construc- 
tion. 

Ticker. Of the $29,000,000, about one- 
seventh will go to provide bankers, brokers, 
speculators, with the fastest stockmarket 
service in the world. Woefully laggard 
were the ticker reports of the late great 
“Hoover Market” (Time, Nov. 29, et 
seq.). New tickers, now being installed, 
will print 500, instead of 300, characters 
per minute. 

Cable. Most important of Western 
Union’s undersea innovations is the newly 
laid, $2,000,000 link between Newfound- 
land and the Azores. Back and forth, last 
week, sped test messages. The service will 
be opened to the public this month. 

—— 


Y 


Chrysler Motors 
(See front cover) 

Last July, in a matter of fact sort of 
way, Walter P. Chrysler offered the public 
a new automobile called the Plymouth. On 
the thirtieth day of that month, Dodge 
Bros. stockholders approved a $160,000,- 
ooo deal which turned over their business 
to the Chrysler Corp. The Dodge com- 
pany included Graham Bros., big truck 
concern. 

Early in August, Mr. Chrysler brought 
out another new car, called the De Soto. 
Many a man was a little confused for the 
moment as to whether the De Soto and the 
Plymouth were new makes by Chrysler or 
new Chrysler models. But the Chrysler 
models—‘‘65,”’ “75” and “Imperial 80” — 
continued to be advertised distinct from 
De Soto and Plymouth. 

In autumn came the news that Walter P. 
Chrysler was going to build the world’s 
tallest skyscraper, a 68-story colossus 
towering more than 800 feet above Lex- 
ington Ave. and 42nd St., Manhattan. 

Almost incidentally, he brought out a 
new line of commercial cars—the Fargo 
“Packets” and “Clippers.” 

The doings of Walter P. Chrysler, al- 
ready prodigious, now became fabulous. 
People said that this torpedo-headed dy- 
namo from Detroit with the smile like 
Walter Hagen’s and the sensitive sophisti- 
cation in oriental rugs, was building up a 
facsimile and four-square competitor of 
mighty General Motors Corp. and that he 
was going to house it in a skyscraper where 
it could peer down over New York at the 
General Motors building on Broadway 

Mr. Chrysler carefully explained that his 
building had nothing to do with his auto- 
mobile business, that it was a separate 
enterprise which he had been planning 
since 1924, when his personal automobile 
business began to be well under way. “I 
like to build things,” he said. “I like to do 
things. I am having a lot of fun geing 
thoroughly into everything with the archi- 
tect.” 

With the arrival of a new year, how- 
ever, Mr. Chrysler certified that the major 
part of the fable was indeed a fact. He 
announced that the name of the Chrysler 
Corp. was changed, significantly, to Chrys- 
ler Motors. He said: “It welds together 
the advantages resulting from the common 
policy of engineering, purchasing, manu- 
facturing and financing under one personal 
head.” 

Thus, with a large gesture, Walter P. 


Chrysler ended twelve months of extraor- 
dinary activity. From a motor man with 
one product, he had become one of the 
chief U. S. industrialists. Undeniably, he 
had been the outstanding businessman of 
the year. 

The change from Chrysler Corp. to 
Chrysler Motors struck much deeper into 
the automobile world than a mere matter 
of names. A new competitive set-up began 
to appear. In 1928, as everyone remem- 
bers, the centre-ring automobile battle was 
Ford v. General Motors. The issue: Could 
Ford’s Model “A” check the growing 
threat of Chevrolet and General Motors, 
or would Ford have to accept second 
place? In 1929, it seemed last week, the 
issue is enormously complicated by the 
injection of Chrysler Motors. Can Chrys- 
ler challenge General Motors? 


In products, the parallelism is nearly 
perfect. Each organization can offer a car 
for every pocketbook. Balancing General 
Motors, Chrysler has “everything except 
an icebox:” 

CHRYSLER GENERAL MOTORS 
Chevrolet $525 up 
Plymouth $655 up 
Dodge Standard 6 $725 

Pontiac $745 
De Soto $845 
Dodge Victory 6 $845 
Oldsmobile $925 
Chrysler 65 $1,040 
Oakland $1,145 
Buick 20 $1,195 
Buick 40 $1,32 
Buick 50 $1,52 


mw 


1.535 


Chrysler 75 $ 
Dodge Senior 6 $1,575 


La Salle $2,420 


Chrysler Imperial 
$2,875 











. 
se < HILL wintry nights invite Roosevelt guests to the great 


open fire-place in the genial Miles Standish room... 


Mellow 


lights and deep-cushioned chairs lend charm to friendly visiting. 


Ir is Seldom that one may apply 


< 


the adjective 


‘cozy’ to a great metropol- 


titan hotel. ..Yet no other word seems so 
well to describe the soft richness of a 
Roosevelt setting—the simple dignity and 


luxury of appointments 
The Roosevelt is the 


ostentation . . 


its freedom from 


inevitable choice of those whose own 
possessions are in perfect taste. 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 


and the subways. . 


Complete Travel and Steamship 


Bureau...“ Teddy Bear Cave,” a supervised playroom 


for children of MOGTR « « « 


Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE, at 45th St. ant 
NEW YORK is 


Edw are 
Managing Director : ) 
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CHRYSLER GENERAL MOTORS 

Cadillac (Fisher) 
$3,295 

Cadillac (Fleetwood) 
$4,195 

General Motors Trucks, 
Yellow Cabs 

Frigidaires 

Delco Lights, Electric 
Plants, etc. 


Fargo Commercial Cars 


Motor Boats 


There are, however, some major differ- 
ences between the two units. Direction 
of General Motors is divided, impersonal ; 
Chrysler Motors, like the Ford company, is 
united under one chief.* General Motors 
uses the financial wizards of the Raskob- 
du Pont type; Chrysler relies chiefly on 
Walter P. Chrysler. General Motors is 
close to J. P. Morgan & Co.; Chrysler is 
the good friend of the Brady family and, 
more recently, of Dillon, Read & Co. 
General Motors has issued the huge total 
of 43,500,000 shares of common stock,t 
Chrysler only 4.423.484. General Motors 
sold 1,576,708 cars from January to Oc- 
tober; Chrysler’s 1928 output was about 
500,000, will be 700,000 in 1929. General 
Motors earned $289.146,201 in the year 
ending Sept. 30; Chrysler, $25,049,270. 
General Motors stock rose last year on 
the New York exchange from 130 to 224; 
Chrysler from 543 to 140}. 

Mr. Chrysler does not ignore the lead 

*Chief Chrysler has many an able assistant. 
Among them: Financial Vice President B. E. 
Hutchinson; Sales Vice President (and Presi- 
dent of De Soto) J. E. Fields: Manufacturing 
Vice President K. T. Keller. These and others 
Mr. Chrysler has publicly thanked for their 
share in developing Chrysler Motors. 

tAfter the 2% for 1 split-up, 
Dec. 10. 


authorized 


with which General Motors starts the con- 
test. But he sees no limit to the markets 
over which the two motor-monsters can 
struggle. Last September, he visioned a 
world which is learning the uses of the 
automobile: “It devolves upon the United 
States to help to motorize the world. . . . 
Road building is taking root in Australia, 
vast Africa, Spain, South America... . 
Every new development, highway, rail- 
road, steamship line, building operation, 
whether it be a drainage project in old 
Greece or a new water system in Peru, 
means an added use of the automobile.” 

Obliged to prophesy again last week, he 
announced: “Our automobile industry will 
achieve another production and _ sales 
record. I believe the figure will be ap- 
proximately 4,750,000 cars by the end of 
next December.* I believe the U. S. will 
export, during the year, approximately 
1,000,000 automobiles.” 


Someone, talking about Walter P. Chrys- 
ler two years ago, said: “The biggest game 
stays in the deep forest.” The reference 
was to Mr. Chrysler’s relative obscurity 
from the public eye during the years when 
he was the greatest doctor of sick auto- 
mobile companies that the industry had 
ever known. Sweet are the uses of that 
sort of obscurity. All his life Chrysler has 
managed to make himseif thoroughly well 
known in quarters where it would do him 
the most good. 

“Walt” Chrysler was a Kansas boy. Mr. 


*Other prophets have placed the figure as 
high as 5,550,000. Output in 1927 was 3,401,- 
326: for eleven months of 1928, 4,124,225. 
Estimated 1928 production: 4,500,000. 





The Search for Safety 


An issue of bonds is offered to the public. In the case 
of the larger houses, there is widespread newspaper 
advertising, directed to dealers and to the investor. 
To the interested investor especially, it is news. 


How many months have preceded this public offering, 
occupied by study of the industry involved, by audits 
and by independent and disinterested appraisals of 
properties, plants and equipment, the investor rarely 
realizes. He does not know how many issues are re- 
jected, after investigation has begun. 


However, the preliminary work of the underwriter is 


the most important of the entire transaction—the public 
offering merely the culmination of the search for safety. 


As investment bankers, originators of securities, we 
are jealous of our reputation for offering only sound 
securities. Only such securities as survive the most 
careful scrutiny are offered to our customers. 


A.CC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
420 Olive St. 





BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


Dime Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


Chrysler Sr. sat at the throttle of a Union 
Pacific locomotive and made his home at 
Ellis; Kan., where the railroad had some 
shops. Young Walt worked as a chore-boy 
at the grocery store. He hated the little 
wagon he had to deliver bundles in. When 
he was 17 he got into-the Union Pacific 
shops as an apprentice, glad of 5¢ per hour 
pay and a chance to learn something. 

In those days, 35 years ago, a machinist 
had to know not only how to use his tools 
but how to make them, if necessary. Me- 
chanical engineering became young Walt 
Chrysler’s life, not his profession. After 
a year he was able to make the model 
steam engine which he still shows to his 
friends. When he was earning 74¢ per hour 
he wanted a shotgun; so he made that, 
too. 

After he got his journeyman’s certifi- 
cate, the Ellis shopboy set out to see what 
other railroad shops, and the western 
world to which the railroads ran, were like. 
He got as far as Salt Lake City, where he 
took a job in the Rio Grande & Western 
roundhouse. He got married and began 
studying in the International Correspond- 
ence School. Soon came his first big 
“break,” the blown-out cylinder head, now 
famed among Chrysler admirers, which he 
and a helper mended in time to send the 
mail-train out on schedule. 

The superintendent, one Hickey. ex- 
pressed gratitude by not forgetting. Three 
months later the new Colorado & Southern 
shop foreman at Trinidad, Colo., was a 
tireless, driving, hardheaded youngster 
named Walter Chrysler. Other railroads 
heard, needed, beckoned. After a bit the 
superintendent of motive power of the 
whole Chicago & Great Western system 
was a new man named Chrysler. “W. P.” 
they called him, aged 33. 

The American Locomotive Co. at Pitts- 
burgh needed a works manager. The Great 
Western’s superintendent of motive power, 
well-paid though he was, concluded that, 
without executive experience, a mechanical 
man can get just so far and no further 
in railroading. Moreover, building engines 
for sale interested him more than buying 
engines and keeping them running until 
they died of old age. He took the Pitts- 
burgh job, at a big drop in salary. The 
salary did not stay down long. 

During his Great Western period Mr. 
Chrysler lived in Oelwein, Iowa. His me- 
chanical curiosity was aroused by the two 
or three horseless thing-a-ma-jigs that 
sometimes moved through the streets, 
especially on Sundays, chugging and snort- 
ing and kicking up dust with a maximum 
of noise and a minimum of grace. They 
were called “automobiles” and Oelwein’s 
farmers agreed contemptuously with turn- 
of-the-century cartoonists that the only 
difference between an automobilist and a 
dum-fool was that the dumfool was prob’ly 
born that way and couldn’t help it. Engi- 
neer Chrysler gave little thought to Oel- 
wein'’s farmers and automobilists but he 
went to the Chicago automobile show of 
1905* and stood entranced in front of a 
beauteous white thing-a-ma-jig with four 
doors, a bulbous horn and red leather up- 
holstery. It was the 1905 Locomobile. 
The salesman said it cost $5,000 cash. Mr. 
Chrysler had $700 in the bank at Oelwein. 
He borrowed $4,300 and shipped it home. 
Mrs. Chrysler was not very much 


*Chicago’s fifth show. 
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Your Business Safely Charted 


Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 


and up to the minute 


po can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 


Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Cprerat O iice Fauipment Crporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


able, accounts payable, cash, collections ... all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 










General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name____ scaconiiibe 






Address 
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Would You Like to Own | 
Your Own Magazine? 


A monthly magazine with a name that has 
been nationally famous for more than twenty 
years, can be purchased and at a ~rery reason- 
able price. If you have your own ideas about 
editing a publication, a cause to promote, a 
message to put before the American public, 
here is a rare opportunity. 












The circulation at present, is entirely news- 
stand. There is no subscription list for sale 
and no physical equipment. The value is in 
the good-will of the name—a name to conjure 
Quick action is advisable. 









with. 
Address. Box 209, TIME, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y- 



















Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. Makes weak, harsh and husky 
voices strong and clear. Special attention to stam- 
mering and lisping. Recommended by greatest sing- 
ers of Europe. No matter how hopeless your case 
may seem, send for literature. — 

" for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 32-01, 1922 Sunnyside Av., Chicago 
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pleased, especially when she discovered 
that her husband did not mean to get some 
good out of so much extravagance by 
driving it around Oelwein. Instead, what 
did he do but take it all apart, put it all 
together and take it all apart again, get- 
ting all greasy and wasting his holidays 
and scratching his head like a_ perfect 
crank. 

It is said that the Chrysler automobile 
was dreamed and determined by that tall, 
husky, pensive resident of Oelwein among 
the dissembled parts of his 1905 Loco- 
mobile, which broadens the thread of ro- 
mance in the Chrysler career from 1905 
to 1924, when the first Chrysler car ap- 
peared. 

The recent career of Motor-Maker 
Chrysler has been such a succession of 
crescendoes that the long overture is in 
danger of getting drowned out. Particu- 
larly in view of the present, climactic 
movement of Chrysler Motors v. General 
Motors, it is important to recall that the 
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=) SAY A GOOD WoRD 
TO YOUR BANK CA SH 3 ER Most of the service you get from 


your bank you probably just take for granted. Still, bank people are human and 





Open up your checkbook — now 


NATIONAL SAFETY PA 





they like a little appreciative comment as well as anybody. 
For instance, on the kind of checks they furnish you. There are any num- 
ber of papers which your bank might use. But if it’s an alert, modern, progressive 


organization it’s likely to be using National Safety Paper. 


and look at one of your blank checks. 


See if there aren’t wavy lines running across it. That’s National Safety Paper. 

La Monte Safety Paper — the standard in check pzpers throughout the 
country—is used by over 60% of the banks in the big metropolitan centers as well 
as by thousands of the better class banks in other cities. 

Compare it with other checks that come through your hands. Isn’t there 
something dignified, substantial — really distinctive— about it? And doesn’t it, by 


its very look and feel suggest a bank that is drawing its clientele from the top 


That’s the kind of bank that obviously you like to be identified with. For 
that’s the kind of bank that is pretty sure to be giving an up-to-the-minute service 
right through every department... So say a good word to your cashier. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Buick company, cornerstone of General 
Motors, was the first automobile company 
Mr. Chrysler ever took in hand. He took 
it in hand in 1g11 and had it until 19109. 
He jacked up its production from 4o cars 
per day to 550; established its name as a 
synonym for soundness; increased the 
Buick profits to 50 millions per annum. 
During William Crapo Durant’s second 
régime in General Motors (1915-20), 
Walter P. Chrysler’s touch was felt in all 
General Motors shops, for he was in charge 
of all General Motors production. But for 
his difference—not a quarrel—with Mr. 
Durant, who later was ousted, Walter P. 
Chrysler would doubtless still be the 
engineering brain of this gargantuan con- 
cern. 

Into the three years, 1920-1923, Chrys- 
ler packed a decade’s experience of the 
one thing he thus far lacked—automotive 
finance. He overhauled the Willys-Over- 
land company from hub-caps to  stock- 
holders and, in the midst of that task, 
undertook the same job for Maxwell. 
After cutting the Willys-Overland debt 
from 46 millions to 18, he gave Maxwell 
his whole attention. The Maxwell-Chal- 
mers merger was one step and then the 
Chrysler Corporation took shape. 

It was perhaps an accident, perhaps an 
earned result, that that cynosure of U. S. 
attention, the Prince of Wales, visiting on 
Long Island in the summer of 1924, was 
reported in the newspapers to be using 
a smart, little-known roadster on his prank- 
ish nocturnal visits; a roadster so little- 
known and so unusual, with its four-wheel 
brakes and indirectly-lighted dashboard, 
that the newspapers felt justified in men- 
tioning its name—Chrysler. 
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Gifts 

To many, last week, came holiday gifts. 
Among them: 

Partnerships. To Sir William Wiseman, 
43; George W. Bovenizer, 49, and Lewis L. 
Strauss, 32, came partnerships in the great 
Manhattan banking house of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. Partner Wiseman rose to fame as 
Chief of the British Intelligence Service in 
the U. S. from 1916 to rgtg. Partner 
Strauss was confidential secretary to Presi- 
dent-Elect Hoover during the war. Partner 

3ovenizer, with Kuhn, Loeb since 1897, 
has been manager of the bond and syndi- 
cate departments. 

Shoes. To personal friends of George 
W. Johnson (Endicott Johnson Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.) came 425 pairs of shoes; 
to policemen, 16; to switchmen, 23; to 
ministers, 30; to inmates of the County 
Home, 252; to school children of Endi- 
cott (from George F. Johnson), 6,500; 
in all, 13,000 pairs. Value: $50,000. 

Expenses. To minority stockholders of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. came over 
$200,000, a voluntary contribution from 
the Brothers O. P. and M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen, to pay the legal expenses of the 
minority’s anti-merger (C. & O., Erie, 

Hocking Valley, Pere Marquette, Nickel 
Plate) battle before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Dividends. To stockholders of 450 cor- 
porations came extra dividends totaling 
$250,000,000. Notable were: General 
Motors Corp., $44,500,000; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, $13,452,000; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., $6,000,000; Standard Oil 
of California, $6,297,000. 
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a0 National Auto Show 
any 

‘ook Last week’s preludes to the National 

gig. Automobile Show in Manhattan this week 

cars & next: 

as a Howard Earle Coffin (Hudson-Essex 

the consulting engineer) entertained President 

uM & Mrs. Coolidge on Sapeloe Island. 

cond John North Willys (Willys-Knight, 

20). Stearns-Knight, Whippet) introduced his 

n all daughter Virginia to society with a very 

arge large Manhattan ball. 

t for William Crapo Durant (Locomobile, 

Mr. Durant) paid out $30,000 for essays on a | 

or iP. plan “for making the 18th (Prohibition) 

the Amendment effective.” 

con- Henry Ford (Ford, Lincoln) was quoted 

as saying, astoundingly: “I am sure they 

hrys- [ancient peoples] had the automobile, the | 
| the radio, the airplane—everything that we | 

otive have, or its equivalent, and perhaps many 

)ver- things that we have yet to discover.” Mr. 

tock- Ford did not deny the general supposition 

task, that Ford Motor Co. (U. S.) stock in 
well some form would soon be offered to in- 

debt vestors, just as Ford Motor Co. Ltd. He SAVES 
xwell (British) has been. 
Chal- Alfred P. Sloan (General Motors) 
n the made his first radio talk, to employes. : : 
Charles W. Nash (Nash) with his vice wvestment time and worry 

ps an president, Milton H. Pettit, personally 

bee handed out $807,000 in Christmas bonus 

ng on checks to his 12,000 employes. 
|, was The New York Automobile Show this Prmesand SO Cal } y Ol i 
using year has three innovations, worked out 

yrank- by Alfred Reeves, James S. Marvin and 

little- S. A. Miles of the National Automobile 
-wheel Chamber of Commerce, the show’s man- 
board, agers: 


: > te ; ; ife is too fast to allow 
men- 1) Expensive cars are grouped together The tempo of modern life is too fast to < 


on a carpet floor of the exhibition build- 
ing. Soft-voiced salesmen, in tuxedos, 
point out the glories of— 


. ” 4 e 
for much “shopping around.” You save time 


and worry by going direct to reliable houses 


a Auburn Jordan Peerless 
y gitts. Black Hawk La Salle Pierce-Arrow f ] ] . ] 7 ‘ 
(Stutz) Lincoln Reo or nearly everything you purchase—your 

seman, Cadillac Locomobile Stearns-Knight | | 1 1 f . 
a Franklin Moon Stutz 2 2S y ¢ > your urniture 
awis 29 oe omen ~~ clothes, your automobile, you , 
e grea i a a ee eA , ; 2 
, Loeb 2) Foreign cars were admitted— your investments. In buying securities you 
me 23 Austin (British) Renault (French) 

ae Daimler (British) Vauxhall (British) P - 7 realty 2C Ta P -or , 
vice in en AR nal naturally rely upon the counsel of one or two 
Partner Re es a “2 a Oisase : N A 
. Presi- Five years ago an Irish car was shown investment houses in whom you have confi- 

unsuccessfully. . 


Jar or ~ 
Partner 3) Chevrolet, Chrysler and Hudson- 






y . . ry vv ° 

» 1897 : dence. We invite you to use The National 
| et Essex, which have led the market in 1928 : : ; 
syndl- -alac "y _ aywhihi ¢ 7 . ’ ° 

; so * does not exhibit) and who City Company's world-wide knowledge and 
iat “ refore had first, second and _ third . : 

reorge choice. respectivelv Ry » Show ‘ . o,8 
Bing | nce tespectively, to space at the Show, experience when purchasing new securities, 
- surrendered their prerogatives to a wise 

shoes; ; ‘ sehihit: : ie rk : 

na: to | allotment of exhibition room. On. the and when reviewing your present invest- 
ce: “ main floor they displayed jointly with— re 

ounty Buick Kissel Pontiac ’ , , 
Ou) ss ‘ . : r tele . eps vou In qulic 
f Endi- Chandler Marmon Studebaker ments Your telephone keey ae It ck 
6,500; Dodge Nash Whippet P . . — ° wie 
ip Durant Oakland Willys-Knight touch with this service in 50 American cities. 
Id rs of Graham-Paige Oldsmobile 

ers Hupmobile Plymouth 

> rer 2 
mn Ath And on another floor with— 
on aia Auburn duPont Plymouth 
n Swetr Black Hawk Elear Reo 
- of the Cunningham Erskine Studebaker 
).. Erie, De Soto Graham-Paige Stutz 

Nickel Dodge Marmon 
te Com- Of the dozen U. S. taxicab-makers, only ' | ‘h N " l ( ty Comp y 
three entered the Show— € ationa I an 

450 cor- Bradfield _Checker Yellow National City Bank Building, New York 
totaling Bradfield is a new one, made by 


General | Bradfield Motors, Inc., Chicago. OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
du Pont Practically every 1929 model motor car OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
Reynolds | has been completely redesigned or con- 
dard Oil | siderably improved in its body design. 

(Fisher made most of the bodies; Briggs, 
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Without Bias 


If you live on the north side, you 





are apt to regard property values 
there optimistically.“ Living” no- 
where, The American Appraisal 
Company regards values with 
the cold and dispassionate eye 
of analysis—seeking facts alone, 
reflecting them in valuations 


which are invariably supportable. 
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-\ ihias lieeectaneesiit Trust 
Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 
—Trust Officers 












on 
anust 


including its latest av ailable 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the pure hase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on the r busine ss letter head. Ask 


for booklet W-2. 


This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fise alCorporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compile -d from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. Asummary ofeach company, 










UNITED STATES FISCAL CORPORATION 
New York 







50 Broadway 
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Murray and Budd a goodly number.) In 
general, the new models taper from rear 
to front. That gives roomy back seats. 
By widening rear axles, manufacturers 
have obviated the unsightly overhung 
bodies of past years. Very few open cars 
are now made. The closed bodies are slung 
very low. Triplex and Duplex safety glass 
appear in almost every expensive car and 
in the windshields of cheaper makes. 
Chromium, non-tarnishing metal, is used 
almost universally in lamp rims, hub caps, 
door handles, bumpers and other trim- 
Body colors are subdued, more 
blacks appearing than for several years. 

Mechanically, rubber for engine mount- 
ings is the widest innovation. The rub- 
ber insulates the engine from the rest of 
the chassis and reduces vibration and 
noise. 

Appearance (to please ladies) remains 
the chief car-selling point. Next comes 
speed; then brakes, pick-up, durability, 
price. The cheaper cars developed a new 
market during 1928 among people who 
own luxurious cars and can use an auxili- 
ary gadabout. 

Price is a difficult thing for a motor 
manufacturer to fix. Labor costs so-much, 


| material so-much. Not in all cases is it 
| possible to economize by making one’s 


own parts. It often is cheaper to buy 
from a large-scale parts factory. In a 
list of 93 models, for example, 13 used 
Lycoming motors, 14 Continentals. Ford, 
famed for controlling all manufacturing 
steps from raw material to finished cars, 
last week had contracted to buy batteries, 
tires, bodies, shock absorbers from out- 
side companies.* All manufacturers seem 
to give good value in 1929 cars. The table 
on p. 43 shows comparative prices. Often 
where prices are close together, they differ 
because one maker provides more or less 
fittings and accessories than another. Be- 
cause every motor manufacturer produces 
the four-door sedan or a model very like 
it, the data pertains to that type of car. 
Prices shown below are as of Dec. 24, 
supplied mainly by Automotive Daily 
News. Many producers change their 
prices during - Show. 

Show time is the time to survey 
automobile industry. 

On Dec. 31 there were in the U. S. 
630.000 passenger cars, 3,120,000 trucks. 
They constituted 78% of the world’s 
automobiles. 

During 1928 motor makers obligated 
themselves to pay $785,000,000 taxes (es- 
timated) on production of 4,044,000 cars 
(estimated), 586,000 trucks (estimated). 

Wholesale value of the cars was $2,- 
630,500,000 (estimated), of the trucks 


the 


21,- 


| $415,320,000 (estimated). 


Estimated average value of a 1928 car 
was wholesale $650, retail $876; of a 1928 
truck wholesale $709, retail $955. The 
difference between wholesale and retail 
prices paid for freight, storage, interest, 
dealer’s profit. 

During 1928 there were but three mo- 
tor mergers—Chrysler & Dodge, Stude- 
baker & Pierce-Arrow, Hupmobile & 


| Chandler-Cleveland (Cleveland cars have 


| not been made for years). 


| Briggs bodies, 


| 


her 
| other 


*Willard and Exide batteries, Murray and 
Houdaille shock absorbers, Fire- 
Goodyear, U. S., Mason, Goodrich and 


tires. 


stone, 
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r.) In Ford, as the year ends was again at 
n rear high production—6,500 to 7,000 cars per 

seats. day. Last week a despatch from Cork, ; ie) — . 
turers Ireland, said that several steamships had | [Be vatty, Vab ities, RN lake ontario — 
erhung arrived there with Ford machinery for a got ¥ ne ’ 

n cars huge Ford manufacturing plant which 
e slung would supply Ford’s European markets. 
y glass During 1929 Ford expects to make 2,000,- 
‘ar and 000 Model As. A large portion will re- 
makes. place some of the 6,000,000 Model Ts 
's used still running; another large portion will 
b caps, supply the “second-car” market. In the 

trim- four-cylinder class, only Plymouth, 

more Durant and Whippet compete with Ford. 

years. Chevrolet now makes only six-cylinder 
mount- cars. 
le rub- Wild predictions have appeared con- 
rest of cerning the 1929 production of cars. The 
mn and industry, as 1929 begins, has a production 

capacity of 54 to 6 million vehicles an- 
‘emains nually. A careful compilation of produc- 

comes tion schedules shows that manufacturers 
‘ability, intend to make some 5,000,000 cars in 1929 
a new (Walter P. Chrysler puts this figure at " 
le who 4,750,000 [see p. 37]). In 1928 there were a natu ral V aw 
-auxili- 4,630,000. * | 

Four-CyLtnpvER Cars | pod 

motor Ee $695 Plymouth ....... $6905 : te { C tT 
)-much, 1: a a ere ax Gos Whippet ........ 595 a ima ria en er 
>5 jis it ™ 
vege - Srx-CyLInDER Cars 
ss (Wheel base of 115 inches or less) | 

buy lias B 
. a PRAMAS 65 65% ae $895 Hupmobile ....$1,395 | UFFALO, at the 
ae Chevrolet ....... Oys J0MGMn .. «..6 1,395 | central point ofa region which buys 90% of 
(3 used we Soto ....+% 998.60 BROOR a6 oo ss: 1,345 ms i 4 - 
Ford, Dodge Standard.. 765 Nash ......... 955 | the finished goods sold in America, is sur- 
ing ees 845 Oldsmobile .... 1,025 : 
dae Mrekine ......5<.% os Pontiac ....... 825 ] rounded by a complete variety of raw 
2 ca 7 BEN, sated his ea 79 5 Reo CeSeeseeve 1,395 | material sources. 
atteries, Falcon-Knight ...1,095 Studebaker .... 1,265 
ym out- eee . . . he ori “eoanee 7t0 | Of the 34 major raw material classifications, 
Yillys-Knight. .$1,0 . ‘int P 
vd table . , - B17 06 50% are found within 50 miles of Buf- 
é eC 4 2 i: » . . . . . . . 

Often Buick mee ~~ nd ga vanes ns || falo. 4 lie within the city limits. Their prox- 
»y differ Chandler 75. ee 1.395 OS ee "1.695 | imity is further enhanced by ample trans- 
or less Dodge .:. » os RPE RIOR, conc oa ve 1,495 | ‘ 
er. Be- img Get 1,385 — eee 1,345 portation means. 

g Te eee 1,095 Oakland ...... 1,245 Rh 
— Franklin ...... 2,790 Peerless ....... 1,595 Buffalo is situated at the eastern end of the 
ery ike aham-Paige .. I ere 526 
"- ae penee-Falge ., £505 Vee ie i Great Lakes, at the western end of the 
Dec. 24, os (Wheel were? of ae 125 a J ; world’s greatest canal and is served by 11 
: eee udson ... ...$2,575 x3 - BD ra 
, 7 a. iaiale ke aan Nash ate Cree 1,550 | main railroads. It stands at the key position 
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pee Gardner ....... 2,395 Willys-Knight .. 1,995 || cannot afford to overlook Buffalo—a natural 

(Wheel base of 131 inches & over) | raw material center. 
ybligated Chrysler ..... $ 1,145 Pierce-Arrow «$5,875 
r( if mace? ........ 2,645 Stearns-Knight.. 2,545 l 
IXES (CS Locomobile ... 12,500 Willys-Knight .. 2,295 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
000 cars 
imated). E1cuHt-CyLinpER Cars | 
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» trucks Auburn .......$1,495 Jordan ........ $1,995 | 
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Is ee h The New Pictures gisstt Sing 

° "I ov - 
m Faces of Children or (U. S. title) 7 WI! 
Mother of Mine. Once in a while, out of Priso 

wel e Ww ] e the stream of trade-products, comes a news 
9 masterpiece—last year The Crowd, this cutio 
year Faces of Children. It is the first of th 
cinema, and one of the few creations in still ; 
ul eee any medium, that gets childhood across. sensa 

Because of the memory of his dead mother. Th 
a boy of ten cannot get used to how pictu 
... He is among the 4 persons out of 5| things are when his father marries again. day t 
after forty and thousands younger who| His new mother is kind to him, but she Lu 
think they are safe when teeth are white | has a_ little daughter whom he has to Sent FREE E. Le 
only to discover that Pyorrhea has taken quarrel with. The struggle of his loyalty to Mortgage Bond Buyers Th 
heavy toll of health. This dread disease | against new conditions becomes a struggle warde 

f : : en Whether you have $100, $500, 
which ignores the teeth and attacks the| between him and his .stepsister. Prose, ies dom 
5 CER eT . $1,000, or more to Invest, a care- 

gums need never worry you—if you brush which is life itself and which can be made o.oo. af cos corneas lnicess They 
gums vigorously with the dentifrice made | Out Of pictures even better than out of i G | ‘ill f cook 
for tl words, is the vehicle of Director Jacques ment “sulde will prove of great choo’ 
or the purpose. y shge ‘ ‘ Sci00 
Forhan’s for the Gums is this dentifrice. Feyder. He makes as exciting as a melo- benefit to om This book, just off barbe 
Start using it every morning and every drama a scene of two children ostracizing the press, is now in its 148th which 
night. Soon you'll notice an improve- another child from a game. Other shots: Semi-Annual Edition, its 74th year. ucts ; 
ment in the appearance of your gums. the feet of farmers under a coffin fumbling It points the way to protection and dental 
They'll look healthier and more youthful. | ©" @ wooden stairway; a boy who has — ah a 4 electri 
a : er *| been punished raving at the closed door of Send for Investment Guide "ie 
In addition, the manner in which Forhan’s his , - a hav he “ le and. late ‘ OurInvestment Guide will lead you to com- Eve 
cleans teeth and protects them from| ™S T0om, @ hay- arvest, and, later, an plete investment satisfaction and service one j 

- * < . aval. -ha > rice ~* >» cten— b live. Send today. on 
acids which cause decay will delight you. | *Y@ — 7 ny Rg ne ge at - sep anager! mg oe OF difficu 
Get a tube of Forhan’s from your drug- mCtRer | SEvNE a 0y %.. i h negra i G S convic 

: ‘ mountain river where at last he has triec re b. um ns riti 
gist, today, 35c and 60c. to drown himself ene a 0 _ In; 
) : self. e sl 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. a Investment_Company warde! 
Forhan Company, New York “ LaSalle and Madison Sts.. Chicago, Ill. the ra 

el a AL ESTA - , 

Dream of Love has what millions of OFFICES OY See. CITIES judge 

cinema fans want—a beautiful heroine Grecnebaum Sons Securities the pr 
5 “ rporation, New York . 

(Joan Crawford) and a handsome hero ing the 
(Nils Asther) making love in a romantic put te 

setting (the mythical Kingdom of Ku- made 
remme). The spirit and most of the best , masset 
lines are inspired by the “legit” play, the yé 
The Command to Love. A little wittier assigne 
| than most dramas of a prince wavering | Pris 
between a throne-and an actress, Dream person 
\ of Love leans heavily on the sex appeal underv 

YOUR TRETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY aS your Gums | of Actress Crawford, called “Venus of socks, 
Hollywood.” After each new film Miss longer 
, Crawford receives ardent letters from | : ein. 3 
thousands of high-school and college boys. | § jiielin— less haa contair 
She sends them in return, when requested, cup, e 
an autographed bosom and a printed slip | and ne 
| stating that she was born in San Antonio, proper 

Tex., and educated at a girl’s finishing | The 
school in Kansas City; that she ran away The pa 
to Chicago to be an actress, changed her slop bu 
name from Lucille Le Sueur to Joan pa 5 work electrically! Thou- fast, ay 
Crawiord after a magazine contest organ- sands upon thousands of people are with al 
ized to pick a name for her; that she | deposited each morning in the bedtims 
I\4 danced for a while at Harry Richman’s “Loop” by the six vital transporta- ball, ¢ 
tN 5 Club, Manhattan, has won 26 loving cups tion gon orem woe nl rail- escapes 
e in dancing competitions; is a good swim- —, Se Whe 
i : . eee fied railroads—powered in Chicago h : 
n ever ri es mer; has dark hair and brown eyes; is e gets 

, ‘ : : ; eone by this company. 

5 ft. 4 in. high, and weighs 110 lbs. eng 
YOSEMITE . Commonwealth EdisonCompany [f° 
o . 5 * ave 
NATIONAL PARK , eal manevEm nme time A tas bom 
Lucrecia Borgia. The incestuous love Commonwealth Edison Company has paid them, an 


Sheer granite cliffs, towering three- 
fourths ofamile...giant Sequoias,world’s 
oldest living things... highest waterfalls, 
at their best in Spring...the High Sier- 
ra’s outspread grandeur! 

Plan a week for royal Yosemite. Free 
stop-overs; accommodations from $1.50 
to $16 per day that include the world- 
famed Ahwahnee Hotel. All-Expense 


Tours from $30 to $76.75. Ask yourtravel 
agent or write: Yosemite Park and Curry 


Co., Yosemite National Park, California. 
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imputed by historians to Cesare Borgia 
for his sister, Lucrecia, is perfumed to 
meet censorship requirements by making 


him her cousin. This change and the rea- 


son for it are naively explained in a fore- 
word to the U. S. edition of the produc- 
tion, which was made by a German com- 
pany in Rome. It might, at slight expense, 
have been made in Hollywood, for nothing 
much is done with Roman street scenes 
and most of the best shots are interiors. 
Conrad Veidt, in armor, dies after a broad- 
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Sing Sing 

When the public hears about Sing Sing 
Prison, at Ossining, N. Y., it is usually 
news of an escape or a sensational exe- 
cution. But escapes are rare; only three 
of the 18 who have escaped since 1920 are 
still at large. And news of executions is 
sensationally inaccurate. 

The first authentic and fairly complete 
picture of what goes on in Sing Sing, from 
day to day, is told in z book of the month: 

LirE AND DEATH IN SING Stnc—Lewis 
E. Lawes—Doubleday, Doran ($3.50). 

The Picture. Author Lawes has been 
warden of Sing Sing since 1920. His king- 
dom averages about 1,700 inhabitants. 
They make and repair their own clothing, 
cook and serve their food, run a farm, a 
school, a library, a chapel, a laundry, a 
barber shop, a sewage system, a factory 
which turns out $650,000 worth of prod- 
ucts a year, a power plant which, inci- 
dentally, supplies the “juice” used in the 
electric chair. 

Every convict is assigned to at least 
one job. Warden Lawes tells of some 
difficulties in fitting the assignment to the 
convict’s previous vocation. The sky- 
writing aviator was “given a job painting 
the smokestacks and roofs; the prison 
warden was put in charge of the chickens; 
the radio-announcer was given a mop; the 
judge was made a waiter in the mess hall; 
the preacher was given the task of clean- 
ing the chapel each day; the bartender was 
put to washing dishes; the pugilist was 
made a fireman in the power house; the 
masseur was given the job of manicuring 
the yard; and the pretzel peddler was 
assigned to the scavenger cart.” 

Prisoners are not allowed to keep any 
personal effects. They are given rough 
underwear, “hickory” shirt, brogan shoes, 
socks, gray coat and pants (stripes are no 
longer used). Their cells, 7 ft. x 3 ft., 
3 in. x 6 ft., 7 in., get no sunlight and 
contain only a cot, iron slop bucket, tin 
cup, electric bulb. Letter paper, books 
and newspapers can be obtained at the 
proper times. 

The arising gong sounds at 6 a. m. 
The parade to the open sewer to dump the 
slop buckets begins at 6:30. Then break- 
fast, and the working day from 8 to 4, 
with an hour off for lunch. From 4 to 
bedtime, the convict has his fun—base- 
ball, gabbing, movies, reading. Most 
escapes are attempted during this period.* 

When a prisoner’s term has been served, 
he gets a $12 suit of clothes, a railroad 


*“While guards within the walls are unarmed, 
we have an armory for shot and riot guns and 
gas bombs. We have never had occasion to use 
them, and I hope we never shall.” 


TIME readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 


ticket and $10, along with the words: 
“Make good.” 

The Condemned Cells, which Warden 
Lawes calls the Death House and which 
convicts call the Slaughter House, are 
carefully segregated from the other Sing 
‘sing buildings. Every precaution is taken 
0 prevent the condemned-to-death pris- 
ner from committing suicide. He is 


__ 
© International 
Sinc Srnoc’s LAwEs 
He thinks Crime has no face. 


clothed in materials that cannot be made 
into a rope; on his feet are felt slippers. 
His fingernails are pared twice a week; 
he gets no knife or fork with his meals. 

The usual time for an electrocution is 
Thursday at 11 p. m. The warden is re- 
quired to send out invitations to “twelve 
reputable citizens of full age,” three court 
officials, two physicians, seven keepers, a 
clergyman, the executioner (a_ skilled 
electrician). The warden must also attend 
the scene himself. Warden Lawes says 
that he has received more than 700 appli- 
cations for the job of executioner, many of 
them offering cut-rate prices. 

The business of placing the condemned 
man in the electric chair is quickly and 
simply done. Then—‘as the switch is 
thrown into its socket there is a sputter- 
ing drone, and the body leaps as if to 
break the strong leather straps that hold 
it. Sometimes a thin gray wisp of smoke 
pushes itself out from under the helmet 
that holds the head electrode, followed by 
the faint odor of burning flesh. The hands 
turn red, then white, and the cords of the 
neck stand out like steel bands. After what 
seems an age, but is, in fact, only two 
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minutes . . . the switch is pulled and the 
body sags back and relaxes, somewhat as 
a very tired man would do. . . . Thus I 
have seen the tragedy enacted that has 
taken the lives of 114 men and one 
woman.” 

The Significance. Warden Lawes does 
not believe in capital punishment. He 
would substitute life imprisonment for 
the electric chair. He has great faith in 
the well-run prison, for long terms or 
short. To the freed convict, he would have 
society give a more gentlemanly chance 
than it now does. 

There is no such thing, to Warden 
Lawes, as a “criminal type” or “born 
criminal.” He tells a story on that point: 

“““Oh, Mamma, that man looks just like 
Papa,’ said the little daughter of a min- 
ister to her mother, as she pointed to a 
Sing Sing prisoner who was doing ten 
years for grand larceny in connection with 
a confidence game. This was amusing to 
me, and exceedingly embarrassing to the 
mother, as the minister had previously 
insisted to me that criminals were physi- 
cally marked and that he could pick them 
out of a crowd at a glance.” 

In short, Warden Lawes’ premise is: 
Crime is the violation of a man-made law; 
every man is a potential criminal. 

With or without premises, the book is 
extraordinary reading, a calm, clear view 
of what goes on beyond the newspaper 
headlines. It is not a book for the senti- 
mental or morbid. 

The Author has been seeing prisons 
from within for 25 years. He was presi- 
dent of the National Wardens’ Association 
in 1922. Many a convict counts him a 
great & good friend. He works in shiri- 
sleeves when going through a batch of 
Sing Sing statistics. Usually mild man- 
nered, he becomes for short periods, about 
a dozen times a year, nervous, irritable, 
troubled with insomnia. 


° 


Concentrated Extract 


THe ANGEL THAT TROUBLED THE 
Waters And _ other Plays—Thornton 
Wilder—Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

“1, I am about to make my point. . . 
2. I am now making my point... . 3. I 
have ‘just made my point’ time-honored 
prescription for effective exposition. No 
such precepts trammel Thornton Wilder, 
apparently indifferent to getting his point 
across. Says he in a luminous foreword to 
16 playlets, “I have compos *d some forty 
of these plays, for I had discovered a 
literary form that satisfied niy passion for 
compression. Since the time when I began 
to read I had become aware of the need- 
less repetition, the complacency in most 
writing.” The form he discovered requires 
but three minutes and three characters to 
refute a theory of faith without reason 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
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(The Flight Into Egypt), or to establish | 


inevitable repentance (Hast Thou Con- 
sidered My Servant Job?) “No idea was 
too grandiose—as the reader will see—for 


me to try and invest it in this strange | 


discipline.” 


But with his customary charm he gives 


other than serious artistic justification for 
the compressed plays—‘“‘their brevity flat- 
ters my inability to sustain a long flight, 
and the inertia that barely permits me to 
write at all. And finally when I became a 
teacher, here was the length that could be 
compassed after the lights of the House 
were out and the sheaf of absurd French 
exercises indignantly marked with red 
crayon.” 

The verdict is that he may burn mid- 


| night oil as often as he pleases, tossing 
| off his frothy extracts, granted he always 





BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 

We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 
Gifts. 

Write immediately for our beautifully 


illustrated free catalogue and special 


_ offer. 


prefaces them as well as this: “Almost all | 
the plays in this book are religious, but | 


religious in that dilute fashion that is a 
believer’s concession to a contemporary 
standard of good manners. . . . Our Lord 
asked us in His work to be not only as 
gentle as doves, but as wise as serpents.” 


Skittish Muse 

BONNET AND SHAWL—Philip Guedalla— 
Putnam ($3.50). 

Longfellow, distinctly out of fashion at 
the moment, wrote sententiously to the 
effect that lives of great men all remind us 
we can make our own sublime and de- 
parting leave behind us footprints in the 
sands of time. By substituting “wives” for 








| “lives” sprightly Guedalla makes wicked 


point to the dreary platitude, and proceeds 
to silhouet six Victorian wives against the 


By way of sharpening the contrast, al- 


| ready glaring, between Gladstone and Dis- 


conspicuous background of their husbands. | 


raeli, he pictures two extremes in Mary | 


Anne Disraeli, loquacious, garish, flighty; 
and Catherine Gladstone, 
charitable, but merry withal. Nothing 
could be more respectable than Glad- 
stone’s cadenced marriage-proposal in the 
moonlit Colosseum; nothing more inde- 
corous than Dizzy’s pursuit of newly 
widowed, wealthy Mary Anne. But Mary 
Anne met gossip with gossip: ““Dizzy mar- 
ried me for my money, but if he had the 
chance again he would marry me for love”; 
and lavished on him the affection a 
straight-laced Christian age had grudged 
the fantastic Jew. Thirteen years his 
senior, she pampered him with parties, and 


terrace; and in his gratitude Disraeli for- 
got her social gaucheries, 


industrious, | 


forgave her | 


boast that Greek sculpture paled before | 


“my Dizzy in his bath.” Meanwhile Mrs. 
Gladstone was relieving her lord that he 
might deal with Ireland and Egypt and 


the Liberal Party while she answered les- | 


ser demands: “Could you order some 
toothbrushes cheap for the Orphanage 
. grapes for Mrs. Bagshawe . . . Bible 
prints . . . schoolroom easels . . . ?” 
Of such stuff are the women made that 


fall under Guedalla’s category of “real.” 


| Three more are, maliciously, “ideal”—the 


wives of Swinburne, de Goncourt, and 
Henry James (he, of course, runs away 
from his on the first day of the honey- 
moon). But the “real” outclass the “ideal” 
in artistic creation, and prove “the skittish 
muse of intimate biography,” Clio’s 
charming handmaiden. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


That Ferguson Family. Christmas 
week in the theatre is a time of plenty but 
not always one of jollity. While the holly 
wreaths hang high, the gloomiest pro- 
ducers, among them Gustav Blum, creep 
out with their dire presentations. Blum’s 
latest bit of hardware was not so dull as 
festive critics found it, though not so good 
as its author, Howard Chenery, tried to 
make it. 

At the head of the Ferguson family was 
Mom Ferguson, a dowdy, cynical scold. 
Impelled by her stupid and melancholy 
fault-finding, her two daughters and son 
rebelled by getting married. Before they 
did so, one of the daughters stole dresses 
in the store where she worked and the son 
made love to a rural chit over his prize- 
winning plans for a bridge. 

Alan Ward and Thelma Paige played 
well in this homely love scene and all the 
other actors, especially Jean Adair as 
Mom, did their perhaps too level best to 
make the rustic trifle seem intense. 


— 


Falstaff is a comedy, compounded by 
James Plaisted Webber from Shakespear- 
ian scenes and others from his own imagi- 
nation. In it there are many snatches of 
tune, lyrics by Brian Hooker, Falstaff’s 
famed exposé of “honor” and a false end- 
ing in which Prince Hal bows to Anne 
Page and promises an annuity to Falstaff. 
Charles Coburn, blown up to a mountain- 
ous size, puffs prodigiously as the lecherous 
old knight who is robbed in a forest and 
dumped into the Thames from a laundry 
basket. 

—- + —— 

The Red Robe. It is not customary, 
when the Shuberts produce a good oper- 
etta, for the public to howl so loudly with 
joy as when “Ziggy,” the maestro and 
artist, produces a mediocre one. Thus 
The Three Musketeers, last spring, an 
elaborate musicale, provoked more ardent 
cheers than The Red Robe, last week, 
which was just as good. 

Operettas, of course, are all absurd and 
The Red Robe, adapted from Stanley Wey- 
man’s novel, is no exception. Yet it made 
a good play 25 years ago, in which William 
Faversham starred, and now it makes a 
gay and gaudy minstrel show for Walter 
Woolf. In the story of Gil de Berault, 
who was sentenced to death for duelling 
and paroled by Cardinal Richelieu in time 
to achieve fortune and a beautiful partner 
for the final curtain, there is proper ma- 
terial for brocaded dresses, sword play, 
romantic songs and fustian foolery. All 
this has been contributed. Helen Gilli- 
land, an English actress, sings when she 
drops her white glove and on other occa- 
sions. For dancing, there are girls very 
Chester Hale and hearty. Barry Lupino, 
British clown, is funny without being dirty. 


~¢ 








Hello, Daddy! Ever since Betty Star- 
buck was seen partaking in the frivolities 
of the Garrick Gaieties, there have been 
those who regarded her as among the most 
pleasing of sarcastic heroines; yet she 
never received her due. She does not re- 


TIME 





ceive it now, in Hello Daddy!, though with 
Billy Taylor and Lew Fields, the public- 
ized star of the show, she does all kinds of 
things that are engaging. Lew Fields pro- 
duced the piece; his son, Herbert (Con- 
necticut Yankee) Fields, wrote the book; 
his daughter, Dorothy (Blackbirds) Fields, 
wrote the lyrics. 

Perhaps Betty Starbuck’s most engag- 
ing action was the yodeling of “In a Great 
Big Way,” one of the many merry anthems 
with which Jimmy McHugh decorated the 
score. Other such were “Let’s Sit and 
Talk About You” and “I Want Plenty of 
You.” Mary Lawlor was observed dancing 
well to these clever carols. A good quip 
(out of Manhattan Mary) was revived: 
‘He’s a wolf in cheap clothing.” 

The plot was preposterous. A respect- 
able fellow with a simon-pure and scrawny 
wife, was pursued by a light lady. She 
asserted that he was the father of her son, 
a pimple-faced shoat who, whenever he 
saw his alleged progenitor, would grunt: 
“Hello, Daddy!” 

— + 

Poppa is Poppa Schwitzky, a lazy 
Hebrew so much entangled in ward politics 
that he cannot see his way clear to work- 
ing for a living. His daughter supports his 
family. When she becomes engaged to a 
man of wealth, Schwitzky looks around for 
an occupation. By good luck, he is made 
an alderman; by bad men, he is made to 
seem guilty of grafting; by good luck, he 
gets out of trouble. His son, Herbert, is 
a schlemiel (good-for-nothing). 

Actress Anna Apple, as Mrs. Schwitzky, 
and Actor Jachial Goldsmith, her husband, 
are the two whose vernacular rattles most 
rapidly, almost rapidly enough to make the 
audience think that the play’s humor is 
human rather than mechanical. 

a Ce 


Brothers. Three meddling doctors, 
representing heredity, environment and 
kindly hocus-pocus, agree to mold the 
destiny of slum-born twin brothers. They 
cause one brother to be adopted by a 
rich, impeccable family. This brother be- 
comes a brilliant lawyer, but takes to dope 
and murder. The other brother is left in 
the slums; he becomes a piano-player in 
a speakeasy, but yearns for something 
better. As the play wobbles along, the 
doctors find it necessary to have the 
brothers change places. The piano-player 
“makes good” on Park Avenue; the dopey 
lawyer kills himself. There is also a love 
theme. Bert Lytell plays both brothers in 
a sotto voice, as if he were going to break 
into tears at any moment. Brothers is 
neither a serious play nor a melodrama. 

— + 

Potiphar’s Wife. The biblical Joseph 
was morally outraged when Potiphar’s 
blunt wife said, “Lie with me.” There was 
no outrage at all when Diana, Countess of 
Aylesbrough, jubilantly negligéed, spoke in 
the same wise to her chauffeur. He, no 
moralist till the third act, merely said that 
she did not attract him, kept liveried com- 
posure while she avenged the slight by 
rousing the household and charging him 
with attempted assault. In one more un- 
likely courtroom scene with the jury pre- 
sumably in the first row of the audience, 
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the chauffeur was exonerated, Lady Ayles- 
brough shamed. To end the play she, at 
home, telephoned an employment agency 
for a new chauffeur. 

This dull play achieved two distinctions. 
It had a curtain line first written by Oscar 
Wilde, and it opened Manhattan’s latest 
theatre, the Craig, which is within speak- 
ing distance of elevated railways and 
trolleys on Seventh Avenue. 





° 





The Houseboat on the Styx. Thirty 
years ago, John Kendrick Bangs wrote 
stories about a yachting party near Hell. 
Producer Ned Jakobs thought that these 
stories deserve to be perpetuated on the 
stage, with song-&-dancing. That is the 
purpose of The Houseboat on the Styx, 
that and money-making. Adam, Barnum, 
Captain Kidd, Sherlock Holmes and Cleo- 
patra; Mrs. Noah, Sappho, Charon, Jose- 
phine and Sir Walter Raleigh—all the 
Bangsian characters come on deck to sing 
somewhat Gilbertian songs and utter up-to- 
the-hour Times Squarese. Blanche Ring 
as Queen Elizabeth shouts, when someone 
offers her a drink: “Swine!” “No,” is the 
answer, “’sapplejack.” Its first evening, 
The Houseboat on the Styx mounted at 
moments to hilarity. Its songs, while not 
entirely novel, were cheering. 

One Way Street. Broadway is an inter- 
esting avenue because on its bright pave- 
ments each evening many thousands of 
mediocre human beings flock together, 
drawn by a picturesque, gregarious invi- 
tation. In degree no more clever or sinis- 
ter than the main street of a village, it 
has lately been advertised more widely 
than ever before by columnists, play- 
wrights and criminals. One Way Street 
celebrates the murder of a golden-haired 
drug-peddler, one of Broadway’s least 
notable miscreants, by an alien rustic 
whose sister had learned to punch herself 
with dope. 

Before the author of the murder is 
ascertained there are gruesome scenes of 
crime solution. Riff-raff from the pleasure 
caves, also a butler and a financier, are 
grilled by policemen. Not alone because 
of the alacrity with which the criminal’s 
name is hit upon, the ceremonies of de- 
tection seem patterned upon the ways of 
the theatre rather than the ways of life. 
One Way Street is a melodramatic stereo- 
type and its most exciting moment occurs 
when the audience sees, dangling brightly 
from: the end of a trunk, the shining hair 
of the murdered drug-girl. 


Ruth Draper’s Monologues are by 
now sufficiently famed not to need ex- 
position. She appeared in Manhattan last 
week in a series of character sketches. 
With no more props than could be put 
in a pigecnhole, she managed to make her- 
self into a series of totally different and 
exceedingly interesting people. She was a 
lady taking an Italian lesson; she was a 
Cockney girl on the Thames embankment ; 
shé was a Philadelphia matron at a 
children’s party; she was a Polish actress, 
having scenes with her director; she was 
an English horse-woman, mouthing at her 
breakfast; she was a U. S. tourist in an 
Italiart church; she was a Dalmatian peas- 
ant girl, standing in the hallway of a U. S. 
hospital, asking about her husband who 
was hurt. Then she was Ruth Draper 




















































RutH DRAPER 
A U. S. tourist in Italy. 


again, standing on the stage and bowing 
to the applause. 

Seeing her bow was strange.- After her 
chameleon magic, it was hard to believe 
that she was real at all, that her own per- 
sonality existed outside of the many per- 
sonalities which it is her ability to inhabit. 
Under the control of an illusion still, you 
felt that maybe this was another imitation, 
that Ruth Draper was really someone else 
inside of this small, alert, bowing actress. 

Miss Draper’s grandfather was Charles 
A. Dana, famed editor and publisher of the 
New York Sun. Her parents, her father 
especially, was too correct and well-settled 
in social Philadelphia to approve of her ec- 
centric plans to go upon the stage. But 
she somehow progressed from entertaining 
her friends with mimicries to playing to 
paying houses. She has never played to an 
audience that disliked her; and she has 
played in the six or seven languages which 
she speaks. She detests publicity and does 
not, in her quiet demeanor, display traces 
of the exhibitionism. which inspires all 
acting. She writes her own monologues. 

The King and Queen of England, on the 
recommendation of the Prince of Wales, 
invited her to perform at Windsor Castle 
two years ago. Last spring, Miss Draper 
was presented at the Court of St. James’s, 
an honor no British actress has ever re- 
ceived, and an episode which ‘added one 
more brief, unpredictable mis-en-scéne to 
the abrupt series in which Ruth Draper’s 
life, and all other lives, is told. 

0 

Back Seat Drivers is a farce in which 
two women try to manage their husbands’ 
finances. They get involved in crookery 
and their husbands have to catch thieves. 
Spots of this are funny, in a modest way. 
¢ 

Cyrano de Bergerac’s verses were 
bright, rousing, full of Gascon gallantries. 
His rapier was rapid. But his nose was 
freakishly long, disfiguring. Therefore he 
felt frustrated in his love affair with Rox- 
anne, and Edmond Rostand’s famed heroic 
comedy turns into tragedy. Cyrano has 
made theatrical history in the versions of 
Constant Coquelin and Richard Mansfield. 
In the U. S., of late years, Walter Hamp- 
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den has honored both himself and the rdle. 
On Christmas night he revived Cyrano, 
scored again. Ingeborg Torrup was a new, 
petite, luscious Roxanne. 

That Hampden’s Cyrano has become an 
institution in the U. S. theatre is due 
largely to the abilities of his art director, 
Claude Bragdon. Claude Bragdon’s fame 
lies principally outside the theatre; largely 
in fact, it exists in the fourth dimension 
for it was he who translated Ouspensky’s 
Tertium Organum and wrote, among other 
works, Four Dimensional Vistas. When 
Einstein came to the U. S., Bragdon was 
one of the first named as belonging to that 
hypothetical “ten” who understood the 
master’s theory of relativity. Especially 
was Claude Bragdon interested in mathe- 
matical metaphysics as applied to esthetics, 
for by profession he is an architect. Among 
his buildings is the New York Central Rail- 
road Station at Rochester, N. Y., in which 
town he lives. 

Nine years ago, he began to arrange the 
scenery, lighting and costumes for Hamp- 
den’s plays and he has done them all ever 
since. He began on Hamlet; in Cyrano 
he achieved his masterpiece, as Hampden 
achieves his. Claude Bragdon is now 62, 
twice-married, a theosophist, Buddhesque 


of countenance, a rare person. 
po 


Rose Called Cohen 


The most popular play that ever ran in 
Manhattan was Abie’s Irish Rose, which 
closed with its 2,40oth performance on the 
night of Oct. 22,1927. No one ever learned 
what glib compelling secret Anne Nichols 
had put into her play to make so many 
people want to see it. She herself has not 
been able to repeat its success; imitators 
have been unable, in story, play or cinema 
to duplicate its homely attractions. 

One cinema, The Cohens and Keilys, 
which dealt with the same situation (Irish- 
Hebrew romance), achieved some box- 
office attention. Accordingly, last week, 
Anne Nichols, asking $3,000,000, was in 
court to sue Universal Pictures Corp. for 
plagiarism. The trial proceeded in the 
higgly-piggly fashion of plagiarism suits. 
with interminable memorabilia, mentions 
of long-forgotten vaudeville skits and old 
plays from which The Cohens and' Kellys 
might possibly have been derived. Some 
Universal ad-man had written an adver- 
tisement in which The Cohens and Kellys 
had been called “another Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” This was discussed. Universal dis- 
credited the advertisement. 

The trial grew to resemble a literary 
symposium. The names of Shakespeare. 
George Jean Nathan, Aristotle, Gorky, 
Ibsen, Bernard Shaw and many another 
were spoken. Author Nichols’ “dramatur- 
gical expert,” Moses L. Malevinsky of 
O’Brien, Malevinsky, & Driscoll, proceeded 
to a comparison of every entrance and exit 
in Abie’s Irish Rose with every entrance 
and exit in the cinema. 

From the witness stand, Anne Nichols 
said: 

“T don’t have time to go to plays. They 
don’t amuse me... .” 

“T don’t remember my play. I haven't 
read it for a long time. 

“An author’s work is an inspiration. He 
writes from the heart. You get a situa- 





tion and dq, the best of your ability to get | 


it down on paper and send it to Washing- 
ton to be copyrighted. . . .” 
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Theres a rel) 


in life when 


the system is reqular 


ou can bring back the joy of living. 

Regain some of the vigor, the fresh- 
ness of youth. Simply by letting Nature 
function in her own way. 


Nutrition specialists at Battle Creek 
have prepared a wide assortment of tempt- 
ing foods of a corrective nature. Bran 
has been dressed up in dainty biscuits, fig 
flakes, delicious cereals, appetizing por- 
ridge. Muneral oil has been reduced to 
creamy caramel form that you eat. For 
changing the intestinal flora, a remarkabie 
new food has been perfected. 


All are anti-toxic, so beneficial to all. 
Those that are corrective promote, en- 
courage, assure normal, wholesome regu- 
larity. For example—LAXA Biscuits. 
These are crisp, crunchy biscuits of bran 
and agar-agar, delicately flavored. Ways 
to serve them are pleasantly varied. 


MALTED NUTS—Delicious 
food drink teeming with 


health. 
LACTO - DEXTRIN — Re- 


freshing anti-toxic colon 


food. 

BRAN BISCUIT — Crisp, 
tasty, wholesome bran 
crackers. 


SAVITA—Yeast extract rival- 
ing finest meat flavor. 


PROTOSE —Vegetable meat 
rich as choicest beef. 

FIG BRAN—A dainty cereal 
of bran and luscious figs, 
“ZO” — Toothsome vitamin 

cereal everyone enjoys. 
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VITA WHEAT—Appetizing 


all-wheat 6 minute porridge. 


LAXA—Crunchy biscuits of 


bran and agar-agar. 


PSYLLA—Seeds that sweep 


through intestine, 


PARAMELS—Creamy cara- 


mels of mineral oil. 


BATTLE CREEK 
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Buttered 
Laxa Biscuit 

Laxa may be eaten dry like toast, 
with or without butter, or served 
in soup, with gravy, fruit juices or 
milk, Featured this month at all 
Health Food Centers. 


Laxa has proved effective even in most obstinate 
cases. For many years it has been used with success 
at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium and similar insti- 
tutions all over the world. Together with the other 
health foods in the Battle Creek line, Laxa is sold by 
your local Health Food Center—usually the leading 
grocer. Ask him to show you the variety of good 
things that mean so much to the fullest enjoyment of 
lite. He has in stock or will order for you any of the 
foods recommended in the Battle Creek Diet Sysiem. 


Free Diet Service 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of grad- 
\\ uate dietitians to advise you on any diet prob- 

lem. If you w'll write to Ida Jean Kain, our 

\ chief dietitian, she will send you suggestions 

for your particular diet. ‘*Healthful Liv- 

ing,’” a most interesting and helpful book, 

written bya leading nutrition expert, will be sent free 


to all who fill in and return coupon below. It describes with recipes 
many of the foods used in the Battle Creek Diet System. Write today, 
























THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Dept. 151 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Healthful Living’’ 
without any obligation, and the name of the near- 

est Health Food Center. 


Name 


Strect 








Pleasure ahead 


‘TD lkeee wiko love life bor its own adn instinctively chouse 


the cigarette which gives them the greatest pleasure— 


CAMEL 











